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‘HE Senate has been oeeupied in listening to the conclusion of Sena- 
"| tor Jones’s great speech on resumption and with the impeachment 
proecedings. General Belknap’s counsel have tried without success 
to get a postponement, first to December and then for two weeks, 
They will have to argue the question of jurisdiction this week, and 
stories are now industriously circulated that the Senate will decide 
that it has net jurisdiction. The arguments, however, in favor of 
such a decision are so technical that we can hardly believe they will 
have much weight. The notion that because the process only ap- 
plies to ‘ civil officers of the United States,” the Senate has no juris- 
diction over persons who are out of office through resignation, is open 
to the serious objection that it renders the whole process nugatory, 
inasmuch as any officer can thus escape it and immediately be reap- 
pointed to office, although one of the objects of impeachment is to 
make such a result impossible. A President who had committed an 
impeachable offence might resign, and immediately run again for a 
second or third term, or, if that were not possible, take a seat in the 
very body which might have disqualified him for ever from helding 
office. In the sufficiently analogous case of a statute providing that 
conspiracies between gaugers and supervisors shall be punished by 
fine and imprisonment, we take it a court of justice would be greatly 
amused by a plea to the jurisdiction on the ground that the persons 
indicted had resigned their offices and were no longer supervisors 
or gaugers. Senator Jones, having gained the ear of the public, 
has been turning it to very good account, proving not merely that 
the ‘double standard” of gold and silver is the proper basis for 
resumption, but that resumption on a gold basis is “not practical, 
financially, metallurgically, internationally, or politically.” It would 
require $350,000,000, and to get this we should nced at least seven 
hundred years. “ And even this cannot be done unless Austria, 
italy, and Russia shall leave us to monopolize all the gold we need 
before they reform their own debased currency.” 





These calculations seem to make it advisable either to repeal 
the Resumption Act at once or to postpone the date mentioned in it 
at least as far as 2579 a.p. Notwithstanding this, the louse has 
again refused even to repeal it by a vote of 115 to 111. The 
attempt was made by Mr. Holman, but failed from want of a 
two-thirds vote. The Senate having insisted on its amendments 
to the Deficiency and Diplomatic appropriation bills, both Houses 
have appointed conference committees. The House has also passed 
a resolution for the appointment of a committee of nine to investi- 
gate the Custeom-House at New Orleans and other Federal offices 
in Louisiana. The Speaker has sustained an objection made by 
Mr. Seelye of Massachusetts to the clause ef the legislative Appro- 
priation Bill (which was subsequently passed) transferring the 
Indian Bureau to the War Department, on the ground that it was 
no proper part of an apprepriation bill, and not germane to its 
general objects. This is an excellent decision, and will have the 
effect no doubt of spoiling the chances of many a nice little job 
which, not having strength enough to stand on its own feet, 
would have been jostled through both Houses in the rush of 
the last few days, and then would have obtained the Presi- 
dent’s signature, under the usual plea that unless he signed 
the bill the whole appropriation would fall through. The 
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matter stands at present, a hostile Congress might, i! 


It seems a pity that the Supreme 
As the 


it pleased, 


render the veto power almost useless by consolidating all its aets at 
a given session under one head, caliing it all an Aet to earry 
on the Government, and then demanding a veto or the 


sage of the whole. 
with regard to his alleged connection with the Kansas Pacific road 
by showing that he never had anything to do with the read at all, 
except in actively opposing it in Congress. g 
of confusion betweeen his name and that of his brother, J. Ee. Blaine, 
who invested money in the securities of the company. 


Mr. Blaine on Monday exploded the seandal 
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In a vague way, it is given out from Washington that sinee April 
20 less than $1,500,000 in small change has been putin circulation 
At New York, the Sub 


Small change of both deseriptions (si) 


how much less is not specified, 
paid out less than $400,000. 

ver and paper) is at a premium of 3 to 5 per cent 
inconvenience and no little grumbling. 


and there is much 


At Washington, the question 


is how to relieve what is calied the small-change famine. Mr. New, 
the United States Treasurer, proposes that silver shall be issued 
for legal-tender notes, and then held for the redemption of frac 
tional currency as it comes in. This is a good suggestion, and dit 
fers from the Bonanza proposition in that the latter would issue 


silver for fractional notes up to 850,000,000, and as much more as 
legal-tender notes could be obtained for. A bill to etfeet. this 
object has been introduced, and is likely to pass. Mr. Boutwell 


Senator Jones, it is said, has 


proposes to reissue fractional notes. 
twenty men preparing a speech for him on the subject. In his last 
Lode 
San Francisco, 
Mr. Flood, of the 
firm of Flood & O’Brien, at present the largest owners of mines on 
the Comstock Lode, that the mines ** never looked better.” 


speech he expressed the opinion that the Comstock mines 


were near exhaustion; this predueced a panie in 
which was checked by the counter-statement of 


Haliett Kilbourn has been released on habeas corpus, Judge 
Cariter holding that two punishments—by the House for contempt, 
and by the courts for a misdemeanor—cannot go on together. It is 
not at all clear why they cannot, inasmuch as ene process seems io 
reinforce the other. The House has the undoubted 
a contuinacious witness, and, in addition to this, a 


‘ight to punish 
statute has been 
passed making a contumacious refusal to answer 
demeanor. 


a question a mis- 


There seeins to be ne 


reason why the House may not 
use both remedics. As the power to punish for contempt is an 
arbitrary pewer of undetined extent, we can see no reason 
why a statute of this Kind, affixing a slight penalty, 
should take it away. The case is mere important than it 
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fraud and crime, and with so any of them turning out to be true, 


scems, for at the present time, with the ai accusations ot 
it is of the greatest consequence that no unnecessary obst icles shail 
be thrown in the way of the most 
indictment for a refusal to answer 
guard whatever, for many men who 
will prefer to stand a trial and even 
answering a question, and often they will have it for their 
interest to do so. What is wanted is a vague and unlimited power, 
with terrors for the imagination veil as the 
The power of contempt, both in courts 


investigation. An 
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a slight punishment to 
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of justice and in legislative 
bodies, has generally answered this purpose, and we doubt if any 
other will 
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The British Government has decided to release Winslow, and 

















has announced that it will also release Gray, the Wall-Street swin- 
diery, and a third prisoner by the name of Brent, as soon as theirterm 
of restexpires. This cannot but be regarded asa most lamentable | 
break-down of justice, for which both governments are to blame. | 
Ihe ¢« et of extradition treaties is the suppression of crime, 
ne, while every government has an interest in seeing that the pro- 
cess is pot abused, there was no Coubt in Winslow's case that there 
was substantially noe room for abuse. The English Government 


themselves of this without re- 
United States, and the United 
might at the time have far better given the 
eusrantce than let the prisoner escape. There would have been 
a good deal to be said had the Lawrence case never arisen, for the po- 
sition of our Government is that, as the Treaty itself provides certain 
specified causes of surrender, it is to be presumed that we will not 
first demand a prisoner under the Treaty and then try him for some 
But, unfortunately, this is just what we have 
been doing in Lawrenee’s case. Lawrence has been on trial for an 
o Tence outside the Treaty, and the District-Attorney has been repri- 
manded for trying the indictment, while the judge has decided that 
the Treaty does not bind the courtin any way, but that, having got 
possession of the prisoner, it may try him for any offence of which 
it has jurisdiction. There would, in the present state of affairs, be 
nothing surprising if Tweed should determine to pass the declining 
vears of his life in London. Continual travel has probably not that 
attraction for him that it might have for a younger man, and, though 
be would perhaps be arrested at the instance of this Government, he 
could easily be released on the representations of his counsel that, 
though demanded as an offender against the criminal law, he was 
really the victim of a “ political persecution.” The State Depart- 
ment has given notice of the abrogation of the extradition clause 


of the Treaty. 


could have easily satisfied 
quiring any guarantee of the 
same 
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offence outside it. 





On Thursday last the United States Treasury sold the $6,105,000 
gold which it received for the $5,883,000 United States five per 
eent. bonds in which part of the Alabama Indemnity Fund had 
been invested. The average price obtained for this gold was 112 42, 
which made the eurreney price obtained for the bonds $118 07, or 
about 2°; below the current market price. Since the gold sale the 
price of gold has advanced to 113, and sterling exchange has ad- | 
vanced to 4.90'5 for short-sight bills—a rate which makes it profit- | 
The valne in gold of $100 greenbacks has 


able to export gold coin. 
ranged during the week between $83 88 and $83 49. 

The Utica Convention has met and adjourned, after adopting a 
plattorm ‘reaffirming ” the party principles of the last two years, 
which are, as the Werld would say, “ free-trade, hard money, and 
home rule,” and instrueting the delegates to St. Louis to go into the 
Convention “as a unit “—that is, to support solidly the choice of the 
whoever he may be, and recommending Mr. Tilden as the 
nominee. The anti-Tammany men appeared in full foree, headed 
by John Morrissey, but John Kelly was too strong for them, and, 
finding the Convention not disposed to recognize their claims, they 
left the room in disgust. Whether the action of the Convention 
means the active support of Tilden or something less is now a point 


majority, 


course, on both sides—those opposed to Tilden going so far as to 
declare that he is not a true-hearted man of the people, but is of a 


a good deal discussed in the newspapers, there being extremists, of | 





cold, treacherous, and aristocratic nature, and that his pretences of 
reform are all humbug; while the other party would probably agree 
with the glowing eulogium of the Cohoes Eagle, which modestly 
admits that fer itself ‘to laud Mr. Tilden is as absurd as to gild 


‘lowing marble,” and adds: 


the 


the wooded banks of the Monongahela, in every part of this vast 


continent, from the forests of Canada to the morasses of New Orleans, 
we tind the name of Samuel J. Tilden coupled with the ery of re- 


ittle doubt, from the declarations of Mr 
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“From the sources that feed the | 
inighty Mississippi, from the craggy slopes of the Rocky Mounts to | 
| supposed to have been concerned in the transaction. 
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Horatio Seymour-—who is frank enough to deseribe the present state 
of polities as one in which “the Republicans have lost the confi- 
dence of the public, and the Democrats have not gained it ”—and 
of other leaders, that the chieftains in this State are determined to 
fight their campaign out ona reform basis; and this in New York 
of course means the nomination of Mr. Tilden. 


The Republicans of California and Massachusetts have both 
held their conventions, and adopted platforms strongly in favor of 
civil-service reform and a good candidate for President. The 
Massachusetts convention put at the head of its delegation Mr. R. 
H. Dana, jr., and he will have the assistance of men of the standing 
and ability of Mr. J. M. Forbes and Judge Hoar, whom Messrs. 
Morton and Conkling will find, when they get to work, are “ prac- 
tical” men, not ‘idealists ” or “‘ visionaries.” The general impres- 
sion is that the Californians will support Blaine, while the Massa- 
chusetts delegation will be for Bristow. The Bristow movement 
shows every week decided gains in strength, its latest addition 
being Bristow Clubs in Boston and Cincinnati, and we suppose we 
may add the new Reform Club in this city, which has been orga- 
nized by the better part of the Union League, for, though not avow- 
edly in his favor, it is in sueh hands as will naturally conduct it into 
support of him. This Club, with Judge Emott at its head, and 
with most of the leading Republicans and Reformers in the city as 
its managers, and free from the depressing influence of the society 
of Messrs. Sharpe, Bliss, and Davenport, demands resumption, 
civil-service reform, retrenchment, and for a President ‘‘a states- 
man of tried character, in sympathy with the best sentiments of 
the people on all public questions, conversant with the affairs of 
government, discriminating and independent in the choice of public 
servants, one who will thoroughly reform the public service, and 
whose name alone will be a guarantee of official integrity, of wise 
and prudent administration, anda fearless enforcement of the laws.” 


There is no doubt that Mr. Bristow bas endeared himself to a 
very large constituency by his manner of meeting the charges which 
his enemies have been industriously bringing forward. The ordi- 
nary way of meeting accusations of fraud, embezzlement, or other 
crimes in polities is for the statesman accused either, first, to ‘‘ hurl 
back the foul-mouthed insinuation,” and baving hurled it back to eon- 
sider himself by this simple process vindicated ; or, second, to request 
an immediate investigation by hisown party, and then get the inves- 
tigating committee tv postpone action till the electionis over; or, third, 
to go before it and, after explaining that the crime actually committed 
was not fraud or embezzlement, but really was obtaining money under 
false pretences, get a unanimous exculpation from the committee ; 
or, fourth, to declare that the whole thing was a “ newspaper lie ” un- 


| worthy the attention of any self-respecting statesman; or, fifth, to 


get out of it by simple perjury. Of all these different processes the 
public has grown somewhat tired, and it has been as refreshing as 
pure air in a pest-house to have at least one man come forward, asa 
man of honor and a gentleman naturally would on being charged with 
crime, and demand his accusers’ proofs ; and, instead of manifesting 
a desire to have the thing “die out,” to show the strongest incli- 
nation to kill it himself at once, and in disproving it not merely to 


_ exonerate himself, but to cover his slanderers with the shame ,that 


ought to cover them. This Mr. Bristow has been doing very suc- 
cessfully ; and the astonishing and novel spectacle of a politician in 
office meeting his aceusers with the indignation of an honest man 
has probably won hin many supporters in the last two weeks. 

The enemies of Mr. Blaine are not satisfied with his denial of 
the charge that he received $64,000 from the Union Pacifie on a 
pledge of Little Rock and Fort Smith bonds, even though he is 
supported by the denials of the officials of the road and the bankers 
Mr. Harrison 
of Indianapolis, a Government director, has published a eard, in 
which he says that in September, 1872, his attention was called to 
the fact that the road held these bonds, and that on trying to dis- 
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cover what the explavation was, Mr. E. H. Rollins—who now denies 
that Blaine had anything to do with it—begged him to go no further, 
as an investigation wou!ld ruin the political career of Mr. Blaine; and 
that this statement was subsequently repeated in the presence of a 
witness, another Government director. Myr. Harrison also says that 
when the Crédit-Mobilier investigation was going on, he ealled the 
attention of the chairman of the investigating committee, Mr. 
Jeremiah M. Wilson, to these bonds, but Mr. Wilson said nothing 


about it. Twenty-three days later an attempt was made by Delano, | 


then Secretary of the Interior, to have him (Harrison) removed 
from bis position of a Government director. He offers to go before 
the Judiciary Committee of the House and make oath to this. Mr. 
Rollins refuses to be “ interviewed ” on the subject. 

Meantime, an investigation has been ordered by the House. 
and, whether it leads to any damaging revelations as to Mr. 
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shipper of the “dictates of Nature.” shovtd 
be suddenly made to feel how very disagreeably th 
fered with by those cf law 


The poor charzeter of the security of f 
bonds issued with no other basis ef in d eapital 1 ' 
derived by the sale of the bonds th ‘ 
well learned throvgh the unfortunate experience of 1 bel f 
many such issues. ‘Though the bonds were really backed by Hite on 
nv prior expenditure of capital, they had, in almost all ipstanees, the 
apparent support ef a paid-up capital stock of an amount equal toe 
or greater than the debt; this paid-up stoek being gener, 
as part of the contract price paid to a construction cemy Jin 
| whose hands it represented the profits of a contract mad 10 


| other purpose than that of legalizing such issue. In son 


Blaine or not, one thing is quite certain, that it will throw | 
. - . . . a . | 
light on a very dark piece of railroad history. The Little Rock | 
| existence of any valuable consideration. We are glad to so 


and Fort Smith Road was a carpet-bag enterprise, and issued 
bonds and stock in a way that would make a Granger’s hair 
stand on end. The ‘company of Boston gentlemen,” as Mr. Blaine 
calls them—or the Ring, as it has been generally known—that got up 
the road, for every thousand dollars they received issued two thou- 


sand dollars’ worth of bonds and two thousand dollars’ worth of 


stock; so that Mr. Blaine’s payment for his bonds of “ the regular 
price fixed for their sale” does not mean precisely that he paid dollar 
for dollar. His statement, too, that the road got nothing from Con- 
gress, but ‘“ derived its life, franchise, and value wholly from the 
State,” is misleading ; fur, though the State of Arkansas was the 
intermediary between Congress and the road, the real donor of the 
land-grant which gave it all its value was the United States. Mr. 
Blaine’s statement, also, that the only act passed by Congress after 
the land-grant affecting the road was simply to “ rectify a mistake 
in previous legislation,” is we believe misleading. 


1869. At that time an act of Congress, passed in the spring of the 


however, even this legal fietion was dispensed with, and the paid-up 
capital stock, as it was termed, was issued as a bon 


ginal parties who subseribed for the bonds, without even the n 
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| the legal position of the holders of such stock is about to | 


It appears from | 
bis statement that Mr. Blaine bought his bonds in the summer of 


same year, restricted the road to 82 50 per acre in sales of its grant. | 


On March 8, {¢70, another act was passed removing this restriction. 
All this may in no way show that Mr. Blaine did anything he ought 


cially tested, a portion of the creditors of the Leavenworth, Law 
rence and Galveston Railroad Company, whose stoek was dis 
buted in the manner last deseribed, having determined to i 

a suit against the stockholders on the ground that they a 


ally responsible to the extent of the par value of their stock. ‘1 
ean be no doubt that in such eases as this the existence of ) 


ealled full-paid stock operates as an inducement to people } 
chase the bonds inthe market. ‘The Grangers used to maintain 
they were the parties injured by the transaction, inasmuch as th 
company immediately put up its rates so as to pay dividends 


the steck: so that what the creditors oucht to do, on the Grane 
theory, would be to get a mandatory injunction compelling the L 


venworth, Lawrence and Galveston Railroad to put up th rates to 
a point which would make the stock worth par. Bat this sir 


medy, for some reason, does not seem to have oecurred t 


The effort in Parliament to alter the Queen's parpose cf a 


| the new title of Empress of India resulted in nothing more than a 
sharp debate on Thursday, Mr. Faweett being the active niover in 
opposition. On the same day the Royal assent to the b 


not to have dune: while, however, he may be a very good and | 


frank man, the Little Rock and Fort Smith Road may be a very bad 
and mysterious corporation, and the latter seems without doubt to 
be the case. 


Governor Rice of Massachusetts has vetoed the act of the 


|} same name in different 


Legislature of that State legalizing the marriage of Mr. James Par- | 
5 ; 


ton with his step-daughter, on the ground that it is “contrary to 


sound principles of legislation and to the good of society.” Few | 


persons will, we suppose, question the truth of this statement, and | 


there seems to be very little disposition in any quarter to take any 
other view of it. Whatever may be thought of the policy of a 
statute forbidding such marriages, it is quite clear that if any 
change is to be made it should be a general abolition of the restric- 
tion, not by withdrawing a particular marriage from the opera- 
tion of the statute. This is not special legislation—it is not legis- 
lation at all; and there is probably no subject involving the relations 
of persons in civilized society that we could less well afford to have 
tampered with in such a way than that of marriage. It would be 
bad enough for a legislature to undertake to exempt favorites from 
taxation, or to pardon for crime, but not so bad as for it to intro- 
duce chaos into the marriage laws. The objections to it are pre- 
cisely the same in kind with those that we make to the laxity of 
many Western States with regard to divoree. Any rules on the 
subject of marriage that are not uniform or that tend to make peo- 
ple reckless as to entering into it, whether by making it casy for 
them to escape its bonds or by making the legalization of forbidden 
marriages easy and open, tend to bring the family itself, home, 
and the civilization which they preserve, into contempt. It is by a 
poetical sort of justice that Mr. Parton, who has aliwavs been a wor- 


nouneed to the House without eliciting 
Friday the proclamation of the title appeared in 
could be no better illustration of the different id 
countries than is afforded by the feeling 


any demonstration, and on 
eas attached to the 


which this incident of Mr. Disraeli’s Administration has caused jn 


England. Britons have long been proud of their British Empire, 
and have long been accustomed to speak of their Indian Empire, but 
in either case have used the term in a purely territorial and imper 


sonal sense, and one in which it was not the correlative of Emperor 


fatall. ‘* Emperor” has retained on both sides of the Channel its 


Latin equivalence to ‘*Casar,” and Cwsarism is a principle of 
government as repugnant to Anglo-Saxons as it has now become to 
the last victims of it, the French themselves. In England every- 
body is perfectly well aware that the British Empire will gain noth- 
ing in unity or solidity by giving a new style to the Queen’s re- 
lations to India, while the best sentiment of all classes shrinks from 
adopting a title which in their eyes is as disreputable as it is mean- 
ingless and supertluous. The depth of this feeling and the amount 
of opposition it produced have caused the Germans some amuse- 
ment, and generally, perhaps, some surprise. Their more intelli- 
gent writers, however, perceive the true merits of the controversy, 
and analyze correctly the contrast between English mortification 
over Victoria’s assuming the title of Empress 
tion over Wilhelm’s taking on that of Kaiser. In the latter case, the 


and German exuita 


| title was a pledge and a symbol of national integration and re 


| generation ; in the former, a sign of no organic change wha 
| but merely of a vulgar yearning for a sounding and showy appella- 
tion on the part of the chief ruler of a purely constitutional mon 


archy. 
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ENERAL WAR IN EUROPE. 


the American editor at a loss for 
of a gencral war in Europe,” seems 


ittractions than it has had for some 


the Old World are now in a state of | 
morecede 1 for its , ° =~ ‘ es 
unprecedented for its depth and du- | younger men meet the resulting crisis. 


| couragement would be given to the Servians and Roumanians to 


Part of it is 
itude of the defaults in the obligations 
but its prolongation is 


t'y no sign of recovery. 


overnments, 


incieasing feeling of uncertainty about the | pably take part at once. 
The recovery of confidence, indeed, | 


as the accumulation of explosive materials | 


sas long 
the Danube and on the shores of the 


valley of 


Austrian plan of pacification has proved a total 


recepiance by the Porte of the Joint Note of the three | 
Great Powers, with the adhesion of Franee and England, has exer- | 
The | 


cised absolutely no intluence on the status in Herzegovina. 
promised reforms and conditional amne ty have been duly pro- 
elaimed, but they 


in the field, but have not been 


have 
7 even partially earried out 

by the Turkish commander, and this not so much for want of will 
In all Turkish wars, the regular army is but 
by which hostilities are eariied on. Th 
ure, in the first place, to be a considerable force of irregular cavalry, 
known as bashi-bazuks, ecmposed of volunteers drawn from the 
half-robber population of Kurdistan and the other regions of Asia 
Minor bordering on the Persian frontier, who are totally undis- 
eiplined, and whose employment on detached service and recon- 
« gives them ample oppoitunity for the plunder and murder 
Telling these people about the Sul- 

nd about the equality of the Christians and the new 

if men ofall creeds in the Empire, is telling them 
improbabilities so wild as to be the next thing 
n the next place, as every Christian revolt is a 
rainst Mohammedanism, every Turk becomes a soldier in it, 
is called inte the army or not, and feels that he serves the 
uch by eutting the throat of his next-door neighbor, 


Insurgents 


as for want of power. 


a portion of the force ‘e is 


‘hristian population. 
ommmon citizensailp 
sibilities, o1 

} lie ' 
ISSLOTILLLICS i 

ther he 
‘nearry ast 

or carrying olf h: 
and the consequence 
amount of social dissolution which could hardly take place in any 


Christian country in our day, whatever the differences of race or | 


creed. In fact, the medieval state of mind which sees in wholesale 
massacre a possible political expedient, can probably be now no- 
out of Turkey. 


rone home under the promise of 


‘re met with 


know nothing about it, and every day the imagination of-the insur- 


gents i 
with ridicule, by the news of fresh atrocities. 

Moreover, they have, as they are finding out, calculated rightly 
with regard to the 
rounding states. 
loan is to pay the expenses of the armament, and we 
of a rush over the border and a collision with the 


proposed 
may any day hear 


‘Turkish troops. 


owing to the fact that a large 


already engaged in it, and the news from Roumania reperts active 


military preparation in that quarter also. All this, too, is aecom- 


sudden necessity for the solution of the old Turkish problem. If 


} 1 


vot, it is said, feel equal to the cares and responsibilities of 
taking, but will retire and leave it to his son, who is eager 


undel 


i ae it, and would not regret its bringing him into collision ' 


not only been treated as nullities by the | 





fe or daughter, as by enlisting in the army; | 
of this is that civil war in Turkey involves an | 


The Christian refugees who have | 
amnesty find that, though it is all | 
very well on paper, the irregular troops and their ‘Turkish neighbors | 


the iield is tired, and the Sultan’s proclamation covered 


If Montenegro keeps out of the fray, it is mainly | 
roportion of her fighting men are | 
pro} { 


| account for or explain. 
panied by open encouragement from the semi-official press in Rus- | 
ia; and the rumors about the Czar’s weariness of business and de- | 
ire to abdieate are believed to have reference to his anticipation of | 


to be a military solution, and Russia has .to take part in it, | 


on ‘* wages” 
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with Germany. Indeed, the fate of Turkey is now said to be de- 
pendent on the result of the conflict going on in Russian councils 
between the Old Russian party, headed by the Czarevitch, and the 
German party, headed or supported by the Emperor himself. 
Should the former get the upper hand, the Emperor will bow to in- 
fluences which in Russia are stronger even than the Czar, and let 
In that case, sufficient en- 


reinforce the insurgents, and if Austria intervened there would be 
a collision between her and Russia, in which Germany would pro- 
Documents have been published at 
Rome showing that Count Andriassy expeeted war with Russia 
on this question as long ago as 1270, and that he assigned to 


| Turkey the task of reconquering the eastern and northern shores 
it it does thus far eontinue and increase there is no 


of the Black Sea, while Austria set up the Polish kingdom again. 
Things have chinged a good deal since then, and if Poland were to 
be set up Germany would have more to say about it than avy one 
else, while Turkey, whatever she may have been then, is eertainly 
no longer equal to the task of conquering anything from anybody. 
The Austrian oecupation of Herzegovina and Bosnia, asa piece of 
police duty, is the step which ought most naturally to follow next, 
but this is said to be retarded by the strong objection of the Mag- 
yars, who now weigh so heavily in Austrian councils, to any Slavic 
additions to the Empire. 

On the whole, we presume nobody’s judgment as to what will 
happen next is worth much, because it will depend on the resalt of 
the fighting, in which nothing decisive has occurred, or is likely to 
occur as long as Turkey has only insurgents to deal with. The 


| troops are being steadily frittered away by disease and the sword, 


but they are also being steadily reinforced, because the Mussulman 
population bears drafting better than any other in Europe, and the 
Christians will still bear a great deal of taxing. The insurgents, 
too, draw as much help in men and supplies from over the border 
as unconquerable hate and increasing hope need in order to pro- 
tract the struggle, and probably nothing decisive will oceur until 
Servia or Roumania intervenes. This will probably draw -after it 
the intervention of one or other of the Great Powers, and then it is 
impossible to foresee the nature and extent of the struggle which 
will follow. One thing is certain, and that is that Bismarck will 
never permit the Empire to be seriously menaced by any new poli- 
tical combination in the East, and it is almost equally certain that 
in case Turkey breaks up, the very existence of Austria will depend 
on her seeuring such additions to her Slavic population as will 
compensate her for the loss of the remainder of her Germans, which 
every one admits is now only a question of time. Financially con- 
sidered, the more quickly the crash in ‘Turkey comes, the better. 
Her restoration is pow impossible, and in her present decrepit con- 
dition she contains the materials for an explosion, the mere waiting 
for which must have and has a paralyzing effect on business. If 
her European provinces, too, were brought under an orderly and 


| well-established government, it would be almost equivalent, in 
| many of its effects on production and trade, to the discovery of a 

of their protracted resistance on the sur- | 
fn Servia the popular enthusiasm has proved too | 
much forthe Government, the militia is being called out, a forced | 


new country of great fertility and as large as France, and would 
give an enormous stimulus to the commerce of the Mediterranean. 


PURIFYING THE PRIMARIES. : 


of the Republican and Reform 


a." exultation of a certain part 
press in this city over the row at Utica between the Tammany 
and anti-Tammany leaders, Morrissey and Kelly, is difficult to 


It is only six months since a precisely simi- 
lar row, followed by a bolt on the part of Morrissey into the “ Re- 
form ” party, ended in identifying the Republican and ‘ Reform ” 
cause for the time being with that of the most corrupt and shame- 
less gang of politicians in the country, having a retired prize- 
fighter at its head, and for a tail a real proletariat, who live 
extorted from the public under the guise of taxes 
by the politicians who owe their power to tax to the votes of this 
same proletariat bought by the proceeds of taxation. The reform- 
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ers and honest people who were misied into voting the © Reform ” 
ticket at the election last fall, did so under the idea that the move- 
ment was directed azainst the 
of Tammany Hall and the We endeavored to 
point out at the time that the hope was a simple delusion ; that the 
tyranny of Tammany Hall and the one-man power and the Boss 
system did not come from the existence of a club having legal 
authority to use a corporate name and seal, and own a piece of real 
estate ; and that Morrissey was himself a Boss just as Kelly was 
a Boss —the difference between them being that Kelly was trving to 
be a good Boss and use his power for the advancement of good 
government, while Morrissey was a bad Boss, and was trying to get 
into power by an open aid barefaced appeal to communism. The 
only result of the alliance between Morrissey and the Reformers 

hat did or eould come was the covering of the cause of reform with 
ridicule and contempt ; the appearance as a senator at Albany of 
Morrissey in the character of a bouffe reformer, who was going to 
destroy Tammany Hall and its wicked sachems, and restore the 
country to the pure and simple demoeracy of an earlier day; the 
filling of the offices with little Morrisseys ; a renewed assault by the 
proletariat upon the pockets of the, taxpayers; and no perceptible 
diminution of the power of the Tammany-Hail, the one-man power, 
or the Boss system whatever. 


‘one-man power” and the tyranny 


’ 4 
Boss SVstem. 


That many good people should have succumbed to this swindle 
last fall was perhaps natural; but, in the name of common 
sense and decent government, we must protest against its being 
played over again this year. That Morrissey is fully impressed with 
the desirability of trying it is evident from his proceedings in the 
Utica Convention, at which he denounced in the same strain as last 
fall the tyrant Kelly, and announeed himself as the upholder of 
popular rights against fraud and oppression, and made vague 
threats of the terrible consequences which would ensue if he were 
not admitted. In the wrangle which followed, both Bosses in the 
most open way laid bare the real source of their troubles in words 


so plain that we should think it wovld be possible even for the Post | 


to understand them; Kelly declaring that it was in faet “an utter 
impossibility to hold primary elections in New York that would be 
equitable and fair,” and Morvissey, with great candor, admitting, in 
the genuine Boss dialect, that “the whole of the delegates on 
both sides were a fraud,” and indignantly adding that some of the 
credentials came from a meeting which “ was purported to be held 
at a brown-stone front ”—evidently, in the estimation of the Con- 
vention, a strong point; the idea, as Morrissey said, of primaries 
being held in ‘‘ gentiemen’s houses ” being preposterous. 

The meaning of such admissions as this is plain enough. It is 
that the primary, as a politica 
population and politics, is dead and lifeless; that it is used only 
as a cover for the real operations of a campaign ; and that its formal 
employment at the present day is merely an instance of what is called 
a “survival.” The early notion of a primary was that of an assem- 
blage of the citizens of a particular locality and party, for the pur- 


pose of deliberation and comparison of views as to the selection of 


sandidates. Now, the citizens stay at home, and the candidates 
go themselves or send representatives, and the nominations made 
by them are the result of combinations and bargains based on the 
number of cffices or the money controlled by the bargaining parties. 
But this is not a peculiarity of the Democrats. It would certainly 
be a most singular state of affairs if the primaries of one pariy 
remained pure democratic gatherings, while those of the other 
had become what Morrissey and Kelly describe them. And such 
is not the case. In all the places where population is concentrated, 
the Republican primaries are of just the kiod as the 
Democratic, and produce just the same results. Tammany Hall 
bears just the same relation to the Democratic pri:naries of ove side 
that another organization does to the Republicea primaries. This 
other organization is not a society, and does not need a charter nor 
the power to hold real estate, for it represents one of the most 
powerful corporations in the world, and has its clubs scattered all 
over the country, with headquarters, and Bosses, and one-man 


same 





The Nation. 


institution in the large centres of 


power, and dictation, and tyranny, wherever th 
supervisor, Or a postmaster. 
There is not much chanee that M 
tant Jeader in the Presidential « ! 
of his followers, will lead them 1 
national Democratic ticket, even when th 


a local reform movemeaot. But it would . 
substantial regret if any honest reformers were to mistake 
meaning of movements like this, er were to 


by outeries against “dictation,” ** arbitrary rule, 


power,” into believing that if the primaries 
will be well. There is a close resemblance, it must ! ve 
between the delusions on this subject spread abroad by M 
and his kind and those which disturb the bratus of many R 
ean reformers. The Republicans, for instance, » We Ss 
cuse and opposed the Conkling movemen’, dea ge t deal 
much of cries closely resembling Morrissey’ dl 
little display of the real feelings that took thet Pix 
made by them against * pledging” was natural nu 
the cireumstances, “ pledging” meant noth but Conk 
the appeals of the leaders to the Cony 
play and fondness for democratic institutions and tr 
must have seemed very funny to Cornell, a i 
eer, Who knew how the Convention had been wot towet! 
how it would have gone unless outside intimidation 
press and by other means, had been vigoreu 

Ic is net “dietation” and * tvranny,” er the * one-man pows 
that we are fighting against, and that to see put down 
the lamentable facet, so pithily stated by M 
of the delegates on both sides are a frand,” and that we hay 
tem which, no matter what party be in power, produces suel re 
From this point of view—and we know that in saving so we | 
not be suspected of any want of svmpat! tiv 
formers in either party—the suecess of t] 
Syracuse against Conkling seems almost at ’ ly 
eause they tend to contirm Pepi t \ 
ean get good government again by reforming the primuries, by g 
ting the fabled good citizen to‘: dl to li cutie and 
see to it that “none but fit men" are nominated to ofiice. 


in the mode of making nominations 1 { in the 
of making the work simpler and easier, and providing a 
which the votes of persons who do not care to adept tiv 


either party may vote without throwing their votes away 


“primary,” as now constituted, cannot, at least in the 


ee Citic 
be reformed, as long as it is as far away from the actual nominat 
as it is now, and as long as it leads to so many nominations at 
every election. With fewer persons to nominate, and with a proc 
by which fractional minorities could combine on eandidates of : 
their own, we should be in a fair way to veeure the public th 
intervention in the choice of its own officers which it the 
of “‘ primary ” politicians to prevent. 
Notes. 
YOBERTS BROS., Boston, have in press \ “a by My 
Edward Ablx tt. wh se well-¢ yecut l pa crap titstori tty OF ited 

States and of the Revolution a lready } 1 publ | n¢ 
Co, will soon publish a work on the * Dectrine of Prayer,’ by Dr. P. 
Meli, of the University of Georgia : and one on ‘Commenting and ( 
mentaries.’” by Mr. Spurgeon.—-Henry Holt & Co. announce that t! 
will republish Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s * English 1 itional TI ' 
reviewed in the last issne of the Nufion. Thev have in press a olume by th 
late Robert K. Weeks, entitled * Twenty Poems,’ in the midst of the pre- 
paration of which the a ithor died. \ *Tlistory of Independence Hall, 
PI iladelphia,’ by Col. Frank M. Etting. will be shortly published by J. 2 
Osgood & Co.——John Wiley & Sons have in press ‘ Practical Notes 


on the Construction of Tron Highway Bridges,’ by Alfred P. 


C.E.——Bulletin No. 37 of the Library 
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vy (the present instalment 
bibliographical information 


Autographs. 


hundant 
and coneerning 
N [es a d Vv Cries 


*___Under the direction 


a series of 

Mnelish. 
will shortly be published in London 
Milton,’ exe 
utotype Company, with an introduction by 
Bb. Westermann & Co. we Part 14 of 


which the maps represent the Frankish 


of John uted in per- 


receive 


and under Karl the Great and his sueces- 


f * Deutschland’s Gaue” ; and Germany 


Vingians, 
G0; the sixth plate 
vy of the tenth century to A.p, 1157. 


The number of recent German 


nhnil 

the first 

the United States is indicated by the reviews in a single 

> lind for Feb. 28), viz.. 
by T. Kirchhoff (Altona, 1876); ‘Amerikanische Skizzen,’ by 
rl Knortz (IHalle, 1876) ; * Die Prairien des Westens,’ by Prof. R. 
(Cologne, 1876) ; * Amerikanische Skizzebiichelche,’ a 


two plates. 


hlagimtwer 


rhythmical description of American society, by G. Asmus (Cologne, 1876) ; 


new edition of Lieut.-Col. Max von Versen’s ‘ Reisen in Amerika.’ 
ides M. Simonin’s * Monde Américan,’ Mr. Christern has received 
m Chottean’s * La Guerre de 'Indépendance (1775-1783)—les_ Fran- 
en Amérique, to which M. Laboulaye furnishes an introduction. M. 


(tevxu has already been preceded in this field, and in French, by our | 


ryian Mr. Thomas Balch. 
\t the mecting of the Maine Historical Society held in Portland, 
, there were read papers by Judge Godfrey, of Bangor, on ‘* No- 
hy Judge Williamson, of Belfast, on **‘Gen. Samuel Waldo” ; 

ll, of Wiscasset, on ** Cairns in Maine” ; by Gen. J. M. Brown, 
‘Carrying-places of Maine Rivers” ; and by Hon. Wm. 

rm Fort Ualifax.” 
ry of the construction, locality, etc., of Fort Halifax, on the 
There remains of it now only 


Mr. Goold’s paper gave a 


tham, on 

e present town of Winslow, 
block-house, the onlv one extant, we understand, of seores in 
A part of Gen. Brown’s paper traversed the 


iacentury ago, 


aaa P _—— | 
as Arnold’s expedition to Quebec, narrated in the diaries of so | 


’ hose engaged in the expedition, took the route up the Kennebec 
‘ort Halifax, and by the carrying-place from the Kennebec to the 
ire : the length of this carry appears to be only three and three- 
miles. The seventh volume of the Society’s papers, which is 
ready, will contain essays on early Indian history in the vicinity of 
udge Godfrey ; Pemaquid ; the voyages of Champlain, by Gen. 


ne arly 
Bangor, by d 
Brown ; 
a history of the Bingham purchase ; a paper respecting the old families on 
. by Mr. Allen, of Norridgewock ; and a nuinber of inemorial 

luding a history of the Gardiner family and others. 


n the ground of its work in 1875, in the neighborhood of Cum- | 


Profiting by the experience of last year, considerable improve- 
The excur- 
l as far as the Black Mountains of North Carolina. 

hool with the Kentucky Geological Survey will 


ments will be made in its methods of study and exploration, 


ke part in all the actual processes of a geological 
The presence of eight competent instructors has 
The fee of fifty dollars is designed to meet the expenses 


st of instruction. Students will be received up to June 15, 


umber to be admitted is increased to fifty, there will doubt- 


may desire to enter the school. 


- latest changes talked of at Harvard is an enlargement of 
building. In 1841, when the forty thousand vol- 
library were moved into it, the Hall was 

to hold the ac 

indred and nine thousand books have 


it 
Lilt 


umulations during the 


worage failed long aco, and, hesides the 
authorities have been forced of breaking up the 


in the aleoves by transl rring books to other 


Ves 
The ifall, 


fords no private room 


ents, the division of the alcoves and the she 

ceriously interfered with the licht. 
who is familinr with it, a 
kroom for the assistants. But, although some re- 
we think the final result will be so 


ake the form ef an addition to the 


Nation. 


being | 


A large number of 


* Reisebilder und Skizzen aus | 


early Spanish settlements on the coast of Maine, by Mr. Sewall ; | 


larvard Summer Schoel of Geology is to be continued the coming | 
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The claims of learning, the reputation of the college, 
There is an 


present structure. 
the proper preservation of the books, demand a new building. 
opinion prevalent, we know, that President Eliet considers the present 
edifice adapted to its purpose, and prefers to enlarge rather than build 
But a great quantity of testimony can be brought forward to prove 
It will he enough to refer to Mr, Sibley’s 
—the head librarian’s—constant opinion, reiterated in the * Harvard Book,’ 
und none too strongly expressed: ‘*Gore Hall is not perfectly secure 
against fire, is at no time of the year entirely free from dampness, and 
is so ill-planned as to require all the work of the library to be done 
As to President Eliot’s plan, we judge it to be 


anew, 
the unsuitableness of Gore Hall. 


under great disadvantages.” 
no preference, but a pis-aller to which the want of funds too often compels 
college presidents. At the commencement of his administration (1869-70), 
indeed, he said: ‘‘If suitable working-rooms were added to the library, it 
would be an excellent building for its uses” ; and (189C-71) ‘* the corpora- 
tion have repeatedly enquired, through competent experts, into this alleged 
dampness, and are entirely satisfied that there is now no ground whatever 
for such an allegation.” But two years after, the opinion of the corporation 
appears to have changed, for, in addition to the former steam apparatus, a 
wrought-iron furnze? was put in *‘ to keep the atmosphere of the library 
We doubt much whether the president would 
The objections to Gore 


oy 


drier than it has been.” 
refuse a gift intended for a new library building. 
Hall, aside from those mentioned by Mr. Sibley, are that whatever beauty 
the building may have will be destroyed by the addition, as an enlargement 
of it was never contemplated. The funds forthe purchase of books ought 
to be increased, and are likely to be, and another enlargement will be called 
for in another thirty or forty years, Besides, the sum required for the en- 
largement is so very great, $80,000, that friends of the college may ask rea- 
sonably : Would not a little stronger effort secure $200,060 or $250,000, so 
ihat a hall may be erected fit for the proper storage and use of books, con- 
structed especially with reference to enlargement, and better representing 
the rescurces and the taste of the graduates of the college ? Perhaps the 
consent of the graduates might be obtained to divert the Class Subscription 
Fund to this purpose. Subscriptions to this fund have become languid, 
and a change in its object might revive some interest in it. 

—The American Socialist is the name of a new weekly paper published 
at Oneida, in this State, and edited by Mr. John H. Noyes. We do not 
know the precise nature of the connection between the Socialist and the 
Circular, except that the latter has disappeared, and that the new 
paper is in some measure its heir. The Socialist, however, is not merely 
the organ of the community at Oneida (though, like it, it is devoted to the 
‘**enlargement and perfection of home”), but also of the Shakers, Harmon- 
ists, Eben-Ezers, Zoarites; and Bethel-Aurora societies as well, and, as we 
understand it, of any other sect or organization which is working in good 
faith to break up the narrow slavery of what we may call the feudal Home 
and introduce phalansteries of some sort. ‘‘ This,” the editor says, ‘* is 
really the principal problem of Secialism. The cracles of ordinary society 
say that a home should be limited to man, wife, and children. Fourier 
held that a normal home should contain eighteen hundred persons ! These 
are the two extremes of opinion on this question.” We observe, by the 
way, that a correspondent of the Socialist, says that he has “lived in 
homes varying in number from one [it is needless to say that the celibate 
home, if home it may be called, is here referred to] to several hundred,” and 
his experience and observation lead him to regard ‘‘ one hundred and twenty- 
five asabout the right number to form a complete home.” As the key to the 
domestic position handed down to us from the dark ages is undoubtedly the 
institution of monogamic marriage (resting on the basis of assault and bat- 
tery, bargain and sale, or individual preference), it is hardly necessary to 
say that Mr. Noyes proposes a vigorous assault on it. Indeed, we believe 
the Beecher Scandal has served in the Oneida community as an awful 
warning to the faithful of what lying, hypocrisy, slander, libel, and other 
bad practices come directly from the custom of “ single marriage.” 

—In the number of the Socialist before us is given an account of the 
*“Old Guard” of Socialism, or, in other words, a list of some of the 
thinkers of 1843 who used to write for the Phalanx, with extracts from 
their opinions, which, it would seem from later ‘‘utterances” of the 
same gentlemen, have undergone some change since that time. Mr. 
Horace Greeley, it is true, were he now in the flesh, need not feel that there 
was anything to be recalled or recanted in his declaration in the Phalinz 
that the ‘‘ renovation of the world” must come through ‘union, harmony, 
and the reconciling of all interests, the giving scope to all noble sentiments 
and aspirations”; but it may be doubted whether Mr. George Ripley (de- 
scribed as *‘ formerly a Unitarian minister, founder of ‘Brook Farm,’ for 
many years literary editor of the New York 7ribu-c, and editor of the 
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‘New American Encyclopwdia’”), if he were now uttering his views on 
these questions, would draw the following depressing picture as ‘*a truthful 
type of the effect of civilization on human nature”: ‘* Humanity is now all 
dissevered—tongues—heads—hearts—arms—limbs—all tumbling and jos- 
tling one another in the fierce whirlpool of this dislocated society.” In 1843 
it seems that Mr. Charles A. Dana (described as ‘‘a member of the Brook 


Farm Association, afterwards editor of the New York J7riéune and of the 


The N 


*New American Encyclopedia,’ Assistant-Secretary of War, and editor of | 


the New York Sv”) expressed his beliefs and le pes as follows : ** When 


the future condition of humanity Hes before us, and we lehold a united 


rece moving in beauty and intelligence to the fulfilment of its divine 
destiny, all present men and achievements sink into insignificance. But to 
be reassured and convinced that our efforts are not worthless or ineffectual 
Mexsured with it, the most de- 
: while Mr. Parke Godwin (de- 
scribed as ‘*editor of the New York Lvening Post, author of a popular 
view of the doctrines of Mourier, ‘Constructive and Pacifie Demo racy,’ a 
‘ History of France,’ ete. 


we need only to look back to civilization. 
fective of our associations is a paradise” 


) used language of this kind: ** The time has 
come when all partial movements of reform must fulfil and complete each 
other, and flow together in one onward, mighty movement toward Univer- 
sal Unity : Unity of Man with Man in true Society ; Unity of Man with 
God in true Religion ; Unity of Man with Nature in Creative Art and 
Industry. Our flag is given to the breeze ; its threefold motto is full of the 
power of faith and hope and charity, 
diction, and aid in its fulfilment!’ ‘The future is ours—the future is 
We want the love and wisdom of the Highest to make 


Let all true hearts join in its bene- 


Ours . « « 


their daily abode with us ; we wish to see all mankind happy and good ; we | 
desire to emancipate the human body and the human soul: we long for | 


unity between man and inan in true society, between man and nature by 
the cultivation of the earth, and between man and God, in universal joy 


} 


and religion.” ‘The Svei«ivst does not revive these utterances m a spirit of | 


mockery, but, on the contrary, declares that their work was the ‘noblest 
which men ever undertook,” and ‘* though hidden for a season ” ** will live 
for ever.” 


—In the April number of the Mew Qnarterly Migizine, a periodical 
scarcely three years old but of considerable pretensions, there is an extraor- 
dinary article on *‘ Artemus Ward and the Humorists of America,” which 
is only another instat.ce of the left-handed ideas held by some English 
erities on the subject of American literature. The article opens by assert- 
ing that ‘“‘ Artemus Ward will assuredly hold a place with posterity in the 
famous line which begins with Rabelais and ends with Charles Dickens” ; 
then, after refusing Irving a claim to originality, it continues : ‘* Lowell, 
the author of the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ end Wendell Holmes, both excellent 
writers, are hardly acknowledged as humorists in Eurepe, and the reputa- 
tion of Hawthorne, deservedly high as it stands, owes hardly any of its 
eminence to his fame as a humorist.” Then the writer discovers ** this in 
Mr. Brown which distinguishes him from most other humorists—that he 
was a dramatic artist of decidedly great power. Ilis conception and deli- 
neation of the character of the showman, quite apart from the jests which 
he makes him utter, come very near to true genius. Setting aside the con- 
ceptions of Dickens—the Gamps, the Wellers, and the Pecksniffs—we 
greatly doubt if this century has produced any character of greater comic 


power, any that will float longer down the stream of time, than the Artemus | 


Ward of Mr. Charles Browr, He never speaks but in character.” After 
this we are not surprised that it was in England ‘among the higher classes 
of literary men that the young American was first recognized as a true 
genius” ; although it is a little startling to be told that ‘*even our philoso- 
phers delighted in his freshness and originality, and Mr. Carlyle himself has 
been heard to speak of him emphatically as the ‘ divine Artemus.’” In short, 
the writer seems unable to see either where the real merit of Ward lay or 
what its limitations were. He has apparently no acquaintance with John 
Pheenix, the predecessor and preceptor of A. Ward. 
petty errors, such as the misspelling of Mr. Browne's name, and the asser- 
tion that the Ward letters have not been collected into one volume, and 
that the first ones were contributed to Vanity Fair. The article ends with 
criticism of Mr. Clemens (‘* Mark Twain is a jester, and very little more”) 
and of Mr. Harte (‘‘a versifier .. . . who, once or twice, reaches to real pa- 
thos”). For the benefit of those who have thought * Condensed Novels’ to 
be the best book of its kind since the appearance of Mr. Punch’s * Prize 
Novelists,’ we may make one finai quotation: * Bret Harte, like Mark 
Twain, has written parodies which, if anything, are worse than those of his 
brother humorist.” 


There ae also many 


—Captain Evre M. Shaw. of the London Fire Brigade, has jes) pub- 





ation. 24 | 


lished a modestly-written pamphlet on the causes and prevention of 
theatres, which is well worthy of careful consideration in this 
where the ce 


ditions are for the most 


part the same as in ky 


Although there is ne building which sh 1 | e subst 

strucied than a theatre, there is also none w hh n be built s 

—too often cheapness and haste compete, A ne to ¢ s 
theatre should be divided int yeas MET distinct parts as may be } sii 
fire-proof walls firmly built into the external walls : a Vices at 

rooms should be integral parts of the buildin med mot 

it: the theatre should not towel the surroundin Durdings ‘ vw f 
one European country require that an alley thirteen feet wide } 

ever side) ; ther should be separa eexits for each « ss of sy tal 

these exits should be as large and, above all, as many as possible—two 


three hundred spectators and three for five hundred are required by 
one country, The sense of security felt in such a building would 
wards preventing a panic. Captain Shaw's suggestions, of which we | 


noted but a few, are simple, and the result of mnmon-sense und ex} 


rience ; yet neither in England nor Aimerica do architects always think 
necessary to answer these requirements, In this city most of the leading 
theatres (and especially Booth’s) are well planned ; but in other parts of t 
country, and particularly in the West, this is not the case. 


are even to be found on the second storv, over stores, wi 
long, narrow passages and down steep stairs! The architect who has 
the most attention to the subject is undoubled!y M. Ci 


has set forth the result of his studies im priat in * Le Theatre.’ and in f, 


in the new Paris Opéra, which Captain Shaw thinks is likely, vears 
come, to be, in respect’ of convenience, comfort, and safety, ¢ n 
theatre of the world.” and of which a full description, with plans an«l 
trations, can be found in M. Nuitter’s * Nouvel Opéra.” He had his work 

I 
plans lithographed, and in the Boston Publie Library may be found one of 


the only three sets known to exist. Captain Shaw's pamphlet ineludes an 
account of the five fires at the earlier Paris opera-houses, and a 
theatres destroyed by fire, in which we note not a few faults of omissi 


commnission—e. g.. the burning, in 1875, of the Opera-House at ** ) 


ao 


—The Revue des Questions Historigues for last October 





articles of peculiar interest for students of the Middle Age r 

M. Boutarie (author of * La Frence sous Philippe le Px thr i 
of feudalism, especially in the institution of Immunity. It is ay 

paper in every way ; the most important special points n re i rain 


ing attention tothe fundamental 
or Jand held by agricultural service, and 
that the development of feudalism in France w: 
usually been assumed : its full development does not con fore the 
The second article is by M. Robion, 
(As M 


ment of feudalism to have been later than is gen 


eleventh century. 


lation at the close of the Crusades. 


bion shows that its force was weakened much earlier than is generally sup- 
posed ; that even at the beginning of the thirteenth century, and so mon 
and move all through the century, the condition of the peasantry w 


steadily improving. The third article—a very long one—by M. Longnon, 
is upon the geography of France at the close of the Hundred Years’ Wan 
a study which has never before been made in detail. A map in illust " 


of the text is published in the new edition of the * 
M. Wallon, just published by Didot prepared a map of 
France in the time of St. Louis for De Wailly’s magnificen 

‘Joinville.’ The rest of the Revve is occupied chiefly with book notices, of 
which a very large number is given. This 
tively Roman Catholic, 


Life of Jeanne Dare’ ly 


the same author 


review, by the way, is distine- 

and its theological opinions are of course very 

prominent in the reviews—not so much so, however, as to prevent a very 

fair and even highly laudatory review of Ranke’s works. In the ®&hree 

leading articles this theological bias is hardly perceptible 

whose monograph, ‘Zur Geschichte ces 
n, No. 512), 


lished (in 168 pages) the second division of * Konig Si: 


—Dr. Friedrich von Bezold, 


Husitentums,” we noticed some months ago (.Vati has pub- 
mund und die 
Reichskriege gegen die Husiten.” The first division, published in 1872, 
covered the period of the first three Crusades (1419 to 14%3): the present 


division extends to 1428, embracing the fourth 


Crusade, Petwecn the 







third and the fourth (1427) lies an interval devcted mostly to negotiations 
and diplomacy. in which the Hussites appear to have labored sincere}, 
for a reconciliation. In this interval falls the death of the great Puritan 
leader, Ziska (1424). the rule of Ce ‘outs and the rise of the new leace r, 
Procopius. It was t] verwheln ing victory of Procopius at Aussig (1426) 


The 


ol to the fourth Crusade in the fol- 
ure, the founder of the House of Ho- 
leading spirit of the Anti-[ussite 


find prominent an Englishman, Cardi- 
ry well in English history and in 


bly bring the work down te the 


to have stimulated the 


aopear 
i 


rprise. We find the following 


the antiquities in Tanagra. M. 
i the lands of numerous Tana- 
vations, the yield of which, it is 
lor. Let the Government 
plun lere lia broad daylight.” 


see to 
ons are not 

Shar of th 
‘ Phi heos. ArehbisiovalS 


Hist (Athens, February 26) ; 


lotheos, ti, in Maco lonia, has lately edited from 
k Ms. of the library of the convent of the Holy Sepulchre, in the 
‘anar at Constantinople, two epistles of Clement, Bishop of Rome. — It is 
sported that there exists in the library of the convent of St. Joha the 
ntist, af Serrai, a second Greek MS. of the same father, dating from the 
ginning of the eleventh century (1093). This MS. consists of forty-nine 
i in double columas, upon pages of vellum of unusual 

ra letter, to James, the brother of the 

FP the Holy Martyr Clement, Bishop of 


written i 
size, is addressed, 

Heretofore, only the Latin 

» in existence.” 


sheets, is 


Lord, and has the 
Rome, disciple of the 


translation of this work wa 


TAINE’S ANCIEN REGIME.* 
| pre is not an original thinker or a brilliant writer. 
gent and industrious disciple of De Tocqueville. 


He is an intelli- 
He has thoroughly 
mastered the principles of his teacher, and though he has added to them no 
original conclusions of his own, he has brought together an immense mass 
of facts in support of the views laid down by De Tocqueville in his ‘ An- 
Taine’s book might, in fact, be considered with justice an 
mass of citations and 


cien Régime.” 
appendix to De Toequeville’s treatise, containing a 
extracts in confirmation of the theories contained in the body of the book. 
As far as Taine’s general views of French history are concerned, he has the 
his teacher. Wherever De 
Tocqueville is strong, there Tzsine i Where De Tocqueville 
failed to grasp any aspect of his subject Taine’s insight also fails him. De 
Toequeville, for example, certainly failed fully to appreciate the permanent 
ruin of French Protestantism. He failed, 
Quinet, fully to understand what may 
evolutionary movement. 
Ife alludes very cursorily 


merits and also displays the deficiencies of 


strong also. 


\ 
y 
1 
ah 


injury done to France by the 
also, as compared with a writer like 
be termed the spiritual side of the R Precisely the 
same shortcomings can | lizcerned in Taine. 
estants, and, curiously enough, never seems 


ween the triumph of Catholicism and the increase 


to the persecution 
to trace the nn 

of centralization, to whi e, in common with all writers of his school, 
ruin of the auctcu régime. Nor, 
strong side of the philosophic 


Res 
’ 


antecedents, 2 large 


again, does he enter into the 


ascribes the 
vement which preceded and no doubt in 
Ife devotes, as might be expected from his 
portion of the present volume to the literary history of 
The book entitled ‘La Propaga- 

Lut it is, in our judgment, the 
ry portion of Taine’s wor Ife never seems fully to enter 
inte the character of the writer riticizes, 
ble, but it is, if the truth may 

But to state that the first 


will not entitle its author 


part caused the lution, 


France during the eighteenth century. 


tion de la Doctrine’ is interesting reading, 


least satisfact 
Hlis criticisth is sensi- 
le commonplace, 

Orizines de la France contem- 
to take his 
different thing from denying that the book has no- 
vessful attempt to collect together a body of actual 
ywarts the end of the last century. When we 
has heen thrown over the history of the Revo- 


poraine * place among historians of the 


first rank, is quite a 


ticeable merits. It is a sue 


facts about the state of Franeet 


rity has be 


reflect how much obset 
Intion by its having been made the theme of rhetoric, of imagination, of 
feel too grateful to a man who 


invective, or of enloev, we ean searecely 
make 


and put before the world trustworthy information as te the actual condi- 
tion of France before and during the great change which transformed the 


France of Louis the Sixteenth into the France of Napoleon. 
attempted honestly to ground every statement he makes upon an elaborate 


it his business to dismiss as fur as possible all vague generalizations 
b 


Taine has 


investigation of authorities on whom reliance ean be placed. No one who 


** Les Origines de la France contemporaine. Par H. Taine. Tomel. L’an- 
Régime.” lari Hachette et (ie; New York: P. W Christern. 187°. 

The Ancient Régime By Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, Translated by John 
Durand.” New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876 


cier 


Nation. 
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has not a far greater knowledge of French history than scarcely one edu- 
cated man in ten thousand can 
whether 


pretend to, is in # pesttion te determine 
has not fallen into errors ; but 
the work 


careful attention, and which has at least two very considerable 


so careful a student as Taine has or 


andid reader will not fail to be convinced that is one which 


irst merit is that the facts which it contains give reality and sub- 
stance to many general notions the truth of which every Engiish or Ameri- 
can reuter would admit without fully appreciating their real bearing or 
force. concede that the French 
noblesse excited popular ill-will through the possession of unjust privileges, 
but if is easy enough to make this admission and yet at the same time en- 
tertain very vague and indefinite conceptions as to the nature of these privi- 


leges, the persons by whom they were possessed, and the causes which ren- 


Thus most of our readers will easily 


dered the privileges and their possessors odious to the French nation. 
Nothing will mere certainly dissipate all such vagueness and haziness than 
In place of the general outlines supplied 
by De Tocqueville you have put before vou a minute picture of the condi- 
tion of French society. As you read page after page of petty details and 
trifling enecdotes of small importance in themselves, each adds a new 
touch to the drawing, till you may be said, elmost without exaggeration, to 
see the nobility as they actually existed immediately before 1789. Two or 


a perusal of Taine’s first volume. 


three points in their position then become so clear that they can scarcely 
be overlooked. It is manifest that Burke wes perfectly right in the estimate 
which he formed of the amiability and liberal spirit of the younger nobles. 
There never was a class of men 
play the part of tyrants or had less power to play the part if they had felt 
the inclination. It is impossible in the limited space of a newspaper article 
to bring forward the numerous and in themselves trifling facts by which 
Taine conclusively proves that, at any rate during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the nobility and the upper classes generally were filled 
with benevolent though very ignorant good intentions towards the poorer 
What every gentleman dreaded was to be thought wanting in 
**sensibility.” In this there was much of fashion and something of affecta- 
tion ; still, the benevolent impuise actually led to acts of benevolence. 
The nobles showed at times a strange readiness to surrender privileges 
which they themselves felt to be unjust, and the churchmen of France, in 
spite of all their faults, often performed liberal acts of charity towards the 
But while this is true, there is another side to the picture which 
Taine brings into the clearest light. The privileges of the nobles were 
utterly incompatible with the good administration of government. Put 
shortly, the result of these privileges was that the whole weight of taxation 
Till the system is 
examined in detail its injustice is hardly credible, yet no one who has read 
the chapters which Taine entitles ** L> Peuple ” (the expression can hardly 
be adequately translated into English) can doubt that the poorer a man 
was, the greater wus the relative proportion of taxation which he paid. 
Taine computes that the persons who were liable to the éaille (and these in- 
cluded all except the privilezed classes) paid as direct taxes, in the shape of 
taxes payable to the king, of tithes and feudal dues, rather more than 
eighty-one out of every hundred frances of net income, If this view be even 
approximately correct, the smaller proprietors were deprived by crown, 
church, and nobles of more than three-fourths of their annual revenues. 
Side by side with the existence of this crushing weight of taxation must 
be put the fact that the privileged classes ( privilégiés) openly escaped from 
bearing their share of the burden. Nor was this the whole or nearly the 
whole of the grievance. The immediate sufferings of the peasants arose 
not from the action of the central government, but from that of the neigh- 
boring noble. The nobles in many cases exacted the corvée. The nobles 
kept the game which the farmer was not allowed to destroy. The nobles 
exacted tolls and feudal dues of every description, and meanwhile the 
nobility, while they exerted every odious privilege, did not for the most 
part perform any of the duties which in England or Germany fell to the 
great landowners. The richer nobles or gentlemen were absentees, and 
were, indeed, from causes which Taine elaborately explains, all but com- 
pelled to live at court. The poorer members of the aristocracy lived no 
doubt among their neighbors, but this fact was not by any means in all 
cases a gain to the peasants. Taine brings out, whet we do not remember 
to have seen before brought into prominence, the extreme poverty of a large 
number among the nobility. Their property was mortgaged or sold. Thev 
had sunk in many cases below the peasantry in wealth. Nothing remained 
but their privileges. They were compelled to live on their feudal rights. 
Poverty, therefore, made it necessary for them to exact every penny which 
they could claim even from the very poorest. One example is sufficient to 


vho on the whole were less inclined to 


classes, 


poor. 


was thrown more and more on the poorest classes. 


























Miy 4, The 


1876) 


show the evils resulting from the possession of privileges without wealth to 


support them : The nobles still retained in many cases the right of admiin- 
istering justi throughout their domains. This right was constantly 
turned to money, dudicinl places and reversionary claims to Judicial places 
were put up for sue by indigent nobles This is as if in Bagland in the 
last century the squire of the village had been accustomed to keep a pri- 
vate law-court for } wn tenants, and te sell the sdministration of justice 
therein to the highest bidder, and therefore probably the least reputable «f 





also be 


privilege 


all the 
was not confined 


cireumstance must noticed : 
noblesse belonged to t! red classes, but 
to the nobles. Their immunity from taxation was constantly extended to 
their tenants and 
ment, 


the local attorneys. Another 


¢ privile 


servants. Every person in the employment of 


covern- 





every postmaster, every petty official, every person who c 
wh himself to the administration, could 
A rich man could hardly fail in ene form or 
vres and exemptions. The towns, 


and within the towns the richer citi- 


hook or by crook «tt claim exemp- 
tion ef one sort or ancther. 
another to o! tain privil again, threw the 
burdens of the state on the 
zens contrived to shuffle off scime 
to the shoulders 

the taxes were ley 
this was 


Taine’s volume 


country, 
tax which thev ought to have borne on 
add to this that the in which 
amount (and thot 
has studied the fifth book cf 


tem:. ‘he misery of the poor and 


re aks ; 
ofthe poor. if vou mode 


ied was at least as oppressive as their 
so cannot be doubted by any one who 
it becomes ci 


> 4 


sy to under: 
also the hatred which was gredually accimulating against the men whose 
exemption from taxation was 
cause, of the intolerable sufferings of the pecpie. 

The second inerit of Taine’s treatise is that bis vast 


, 


a main cause, and no doubt seemed the sole 
accumulation of 
directly dra 
are constantly perplexed to 

A study of life 
any rate of 


facts constantly suggests conclusions which sre not 
author himself. Englishmen, for example, 

account for the French passion for equality. 
i régime fully accounts for the origin at 
Inequality, or in other 


wn by the 
under the 
ancie this sentiment. 
werds privilege, was, down to the Revolution, ibe 
France suffered. The evils 

nsactions of daily life, and thes« 
If any one reflects for how great a 
length of time a sentiment will often survive the state of things which gave 
rise to it, he will see little cause for wonder that in 1876 Frenchmen should 


half the evils under which 
re felt in all the 


evils the Revolution in fact removed 


ectual source of 


which it caused we 


prize above all things the equality which not a century ago was in reality 
the great necd ef the country. Another phenomenon of modern French 


society is, it may be suggested, in part at least attributable to this same 


source. The desire fer Government employment which certainly dis- 
tinguishes medern Frenchmen is almost certainly, like so many other 


features in French socicty, a legacy of the monarchy. In eighteenth 
century Government employment had two great recommendations : to the 
ordinary man it cffered an escape from many burdens; to the man of 
energy or hernevolence it cffercd the one sphere for display either of politica] 


ability or public spirit. 





The attraction in this case has also survived the 
state of society which madé Government employment specially attractive 
In nothing, however, dces the suggestiveness of Taine’s facts appear ina 
stronger light than in that ocezsional tendency to force upon the mind of 
the reader an inference to which Teine himself does not, 2s we have already 
The con- 
clusion that the fall of Protestantism gave, if net a deadly, vet mp a 
most serious blow to the prosperity of France, is one which the Catholic 
sympathies of De Tocqueville disinclined him to draw. Ilere as elsewhere 
Taine is silent where his teacher has not spoken, but the facts he colleets 
tell their own tale. Thus he incidentally, in a nete the following 
statement as to the town of Blet : “It formerly had a large population, 
but the civil wars of the sixteenth century, the Protestant 
emigration, caused it to be so deserted that it now (1783) contains, instead 
of 3,000 inhabitants which it used to hold, not more than 300 ; and this is 
the case with all the neighboring towns.” With this quotation should be 
compared almost the only other passage in the volume having reference to 
French Protestantism. The following sentences form part of a passage 
too long for complete quotation : 


pointed out, appear to attach as much importance us it deserves. 


cites, 


and especiails 


**In 1717 a conventicle of ‘seventy-four Protestants was surprised at 
Anduze. Themen were sent to the galleys, the women to prison. In 1724 
an edict declared that every person who should take part in a conventicle 
and that every one who should directly or indirectly hold communication 
with the Protestant preachers, should be condemned to have his property 
confiscated. Every woman guilty of these offences must have her hair 
shaved and be imprisoned for life, and every man was to be sent to the gal- 
leys for life. . . . In Languedoc, down to the very approae h of the Re- 
volution, they used to hang Protestant ministers and send dragecns ag 
Protestant congregations who had assembled for prayer in the mountains, 
At one of these assemblies M. Guizot’s mother received shots in her dress.” 
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RAWLINSON’S PERSIA. 


‘ ‘ g ason's fee s have beet { 

a ribed by Gil n when he reached the end cf 1 \ 
eighteen 4 ! uther hes le poust! v4 or ile 
Wi \ ih the aid of the w tik ne ey 
fTorced | the ce phering ef tl A 1 it I 
r translations of Griental writings, inatios of the ‘ 
dynasties, and the vast architectural remains of 1 Vark races Which 
successively bore sway from the Hindu Kush to the Mediterranean. ‘I 


bringing to bear upon many of the most of 


direct and subsidiary information resulting 





his remarkable series of volumes—the * Heredetus be kis qr | 
Monarcbhies,’ the ‘Sixth Menarchy’ (Parthia) ond the present ‘Seventh 
Monarchy ’—form a monument to his well-cirecte: CUustry \ } 
lish literature may well be proud. There are few sclolers cf they \ 
to whom the histerical student owes a larger debt of eratit 

In his modest preface Professor Rawlinson speaks of this work es 
ing to its ecmpletion the encient history of the Vest, | 
lone ceveted himself. We trust thet this is: i \ 
and that we ere not to look forward to his abandonment of a career 
ful and so honorable. There vet remains a theme, the worthy treatment cf 
which would form a fitting complement to the task alreedy perforn 
rise ond establishment of Islam a a work, embracing the results of t 
investigation and criticism of the t fiftv vears, is. so far as we know, 
lacking to the Pnetish reader, pares rit the author's corscien s \ 
original scurces, his clear end connected narrative, and | cool end imy 
tial habit of thought, render him cspecially fitted 

The ‘Seventh Orients! Monarchy" is ro wav i esting tI 
predecess rs. The sudden revivel of the Persion n: . itv under Ay 
shir Babegan, or Artaxerxes, the son of Pabek, is a very striking ey , 
peas A end the tumultuous reigns of his successers, invelved in 
endless strugy ies with Rome on the West, Armer ? he Nort } 
Tarta ion les on the East, varied with « sional intestine 
ee 2 series of vicissitudes of the most stirring character The picturesar 
effect of the whole is greatly heightened by the startling Contrests observ- 
able in the imperfect though elevated civilization f the Sarsenians, w re 
the lofiv practical morality of Zoroastrianism is seen constantly str e 
with the barlarous tendencies of Oriental despotism. These cont ‘ 
well brought cut by the auther in his oecasional sketches of the internal 
condition of the Empire, and in bis descriptions of Sess: ni rt wn 
in an interesting and well-selected series of illustrations ef coins end ercli- 


Perhaps, indeed. 


tecture] remains. 


e of the romantic stories told by Tabari end cther Orier tel writer 
stories which, however npocry phi l, vet have their value as epic 
po } ular ira lition and beli ef. 
Possibly also it might not have been amiss to Cevelep in more detail 


the religion of the Sassanian epech. In the 
Mazceism 


under t 
the curious allusion of Moses of Chorene (lib. ii. ©. $3) io the worship of 


Parthian domination we do not observe anv refer 


an idol of Ormazd by the Iberians, which, if trustworthy, is a very sicnifi- 
cant fact. In deseribing also the religicus revival which was one of the 


leading features of the Sassanian revolution, we think it 
-of the 
ring exclusively to the Zendavesta. 
der, for 


priesthood in t! 


well to consult some later sacred books of that period, instead of refer 


The extieme seceicctelism ef the Sp: 


throws abundant light on the acquisition of power ly the 
the duty of the s¢ 


tch with constant solicitude every detail of the 


instance, 
Sassanian political system. & vereign 


to wa materi:l welfare of his 


people—a solicitude to which Professor Rawlinson repeatedly calls aiten- 
tion—may be treced directly to the precepts so forcil ly 
Dinkard. Among 
iong the Zoroastrian Persians 


worth V the closest stud Vv of 


few races have religious tenets exercised so powerful an 
. and their theological 

tions are we their historian. The ‘ntroductic n 
of Magism me idolatrous worship under the 


held ti 


influence 2s rn 
a 


Achamenidw may safely be 


» have had its share in the downfall of the first Persian Empire ; and 





aceount of the cebesement cf 


enunciated in the 


specula- 


so one element in the collapse of the Sassanians may perhaps be looked for 


in the changes undergone } zdcism. 


w M: 
Rawlinson barely alludes, 


Zarvanism, for instence. to 
intreduced a perma 


Which 
ent and radical 
¥ both the Good and Evil 


end this, 


Professor 
alteration in the primal dualistic belie 
Principles subordinate to Zarvana Ak: 





, by ms 


irana, or Limitless Time 


**The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy : or, The Geogrephy, History, and 
ian Empire Collected and Iilustrate 
By George Rawlinson, M.A.’ 1ycl &ve. 


Scribner, Welfo:a & Armstrong. 147, 


Antiquities of the Sassanian or New | ers 
from Ancient and Modern Sources. 
Longmans ; 


New York: 
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Lordcn;: 





The 


QO4 


again, in the svstem of 1 


tiny as the power supreme over the affairs of men, thus emasculating the 


robust ancestral faith of the Versians with the enervating poison of Fatal- 





i8tp in ts worst form 


It also seems to us rash to assert without qualification (pp. 622-3) that 


the dualistic conflict in Mazdeism was endless and eternal. What mav 
have been, on this subject, the primitive teaching of Zoroaster and his dis- 
ciples can perhaps hardly at this day be determined positively, though 

1¢ passages in the earliest Gathas seem to point to an eternal struggle. 


rheve can be no question, however, that under the Sassanians the orthodox 
in the final triumph of Ormazd over Ahriman at the expiration 
At the Frasho- 


belief was 
of the nine thousand years allotted to their mutual strife. 
Kereti, or final deliverance, all created beings, save Ahriman, are to be 
saved by the Messiah Saosyans, to be born of the virgin Eredhat-fedhri, 
when, after a battle of Armageddon, evil shall finally cease, and the good 
creation shall exist undisturbed throughout eternity. So thoroughly was 
this an essential part of faith, that its profession is a test of orthodoxy in 
the Khordah-Avesta and the Dinkard, 

We cannot but think, moreover, that Professor Rawlinson is in error in 
adopting the generally received opinion that animal sacrifices formed part 
of the original Mazdean worship ; but 
space than we have at our disposal. We observe, also, that in his descrip- 
tion of the Homa ceremony, he speaks of the distribution of the Homa 
juice among the worshippers after the officiating priest had partaken of it. 
In this he differs from Haug (‘ Essays,’ p. 239), our best authority, who says 
that after the preparation of the Parahoma, or sacred liquor, it is tasted 
only by the priest, the remainder being thrown into a well. The point is 
not without interest in consequence of the strange similarity between the 
Izeshne sacrifice (the regular form of Mazdean worship, in which the Homa 
offering occurs) and that of the Mass. The Draona, or thin wafer of un- 
Jeavened wheaten bread, which is consecrated by the priest and then eaten 
by both priest and laity, is not unlike the Host ; while the cup seems to 
have its prototype in the Homa or Vedic Soma. Now, it is well known that 
in the early Christian church the laity were admitted to communion in both 
elements. The Manicheans, whose heresy consisted in an effort to fuse to- 
gether the Christian and Mazdean systems, borrowed from the latter the 
refusal of the cup to the laity, and their administration of communion in 
one element was, in the fifth century, regarded as a test of their heresy 
(Leon. PP. I. Serm. XLII. ¢. 5). It is, therefore, interesting to trace the 
introduction of this Mazdean practice into the Latin Church, which, among 
other innovations derived from Manicheism, adopted the withholding of 
the cup from the laity, and this so irrevocably that she was unmoved both 
by the revolt of the Hussites in the fifteenth century and the earnest plead 
ings of orthodox Germany at the Council of Trent. 

The strange career of the communistic heresiarch Mazdak and his deluded 
by Professor Rawlinson—the 


prove this would require more 


followers is briefly but clearly traced out 
itlogical favor at first shown to them by Kobad I. with the revolution which 
it entailed, and their subsequent massacre both by Kobad and Chosroes I. 
They were not, however, finally exterminated by the latter, as stated in the 
Index (p. 679). We learn from the ‘ Dabistan’ that in the middle of the 
seventeenth century Mazdakanians stili existed in Persia, where copies of 
their sacred book, the Desnad, were in circulation, though the dangerously 
revolutionary nature of their doctrines obliged them to keep their faith 
concealed from the authorities. 

Possibly, if the ‘Seventh Oriental Monarchy’ shall, as it deserves, 
soon pass into a second edition, the author may deem it consistent with 
his plan to elaborate in more detail the religious system of the Sassanids ; 
but, whether he does so or not, his work will remain as a standard authority 
ov a most interesting period, and all who consult it will join with us in 
r that he will not consider his mission accomplished. Great as is the 
it only leads us to wish 


hoping 
amount of good work that he has performed, 
for still further benefits from his indefatigable labors, 


THE GERMAN COINAGE* 
pk JEVONS in his recent work on * Money.’ remarks that so much dis- 
cussion has been recently devoted to paper money and the numerous kin- 
redit as to produce an impression that the specie basis itself— 
»—is a point of perfect rest. “This is peculiarly true of the 
Unite | Stotes, where for fifty years past gold coin in circulation and silver 


dred forms of « 


that is, the evinag 


col irzer than half-dollars have been so rare as, when seen, rather to excite 
curiosit Dp with us meant, at the best, a means of foreign remit- 
R Gold tlies upon the Standard and the Exchanges By Ludwig 


s 
be ’ A. Brockhaug: New York: Westermann. 1576. 


Bamberg 


he Minokhired, took the shane of inevitable Des- | 
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tance and an index, sometimes acting very violently, of the condition of 
the banks. But if we consider that in the last five years silver has fallen 
» gold about fifteen per cent., or the full amount of the pre- 


relatively 
compared with our paper, the problem in this regard has 


mium on port AS ( 
holds some 350 imillions 
Yet the gt 


of the double standard. 


evidently become serious. ‘Tie Bink of France 


of specie against less than 59) millions of notes ‘eatest obstacle 
to positive resumption seems to lie in the difficulties 
It is better to have a paper moneys alone whic) is practically on a par with 
gold, than to make that paper redeemable equally in gold or silver, with the re 
sult that the former would infallibly be drained off, leaving silver alone as the 
actual basis, at least for the time, an thus creating a considerable deprecia 
tion in the paper resting upon it. The German Empire seems to have suc- 
cessfully encountered a corresponding difficulty by its establishment of the 
single gold standard, and that, too, in time to escape the consequences of 
the heaviest fall in silver ; so far, its finances are in better condition than 
those of France. But in other respects the reverse of this is true. The 
world has seen with surprise that, notwithstanding the payment of the war 
indemnity, Germany has seemed to become steadily poorer and more de- 
pressed, while France has exhibited unusual prosperity, and the Bank of 
1y having the courage to accumulate an enormous mass of specie, 
d no obvious rea- 


France, | 
has brought its inconvertible paper to par, and left indee 
son, except that above mentioned, why actual redemption should not take 
place. 

This state of things has nettled the Germans not a little. and the book 
under review was written to show that it cannot be charged to the operations 
of the coinage law. ‘T'wo accusations are espacially deprecated by Dr. Bam- 
berger : first, that a valuable opportunity was lost for promoting an inter- 
national money, by adopting a coinage readily interchangeable with francs, 
already in such extensive use ; and second, that after the accumulation of 
a large quantity of gold by the mint, the new coin was paid out at such a 
time and in such a manner as to lead to its export in large quantities, caus- 
ing some mirth among foreiga2is and a good deal of internal dissatisfaction. 
While, however, we appreciate the general soundness of the analysis of the 
operation and effects of money and the exchanges, we are obliged to confess 
that upon the two particular points in question the answers do not appear 
As we understand it, the true idea of international money 
the portion of them 


to be conclusive. 
is that each nation should make its coins—that is, 
which is represented by the universal standard gold—of such size, weight, 

and fineness as to be simple multiples of each other, and readily interchange- 
able in large or small sums with the least trouble of calculation, and with- 
out any international lezal-tender quality. Dr. Bamberger says that people 
would be liable to loss by foreiga depreciated or worn coin intruding into 
their domestic circulation. But, first, any state allowing its own coin to be 
depreciated would be simply thrown ont of gear and find that its coin 
would only circulate at home, where it was legal tender ; secondly, worn 
coin would seek its own home for the same reason ; and lastly, if any nation 
suspended specie payment, and resorted to paper, its demonetized gold, 
flowing to other gountries, would simply make money more abundant 
there, without any disturbance of the standard. In fact, it would be the 
highest compliment to the legal-tender coinage of one country that its com- 
pany was sought for by all the best coins of other nations. Dr. Bamberger 
says that monetary conventions inconsistent with national freedom are 
necessary for acommon money, and urges the bad effects of the convention 
of 1857 between Prussia and Austria, in consequence of which, through the 
increase of paper money in Austria, the silver of the latter flowed in to de- 
preciate the double currency of Prussia ; and, again, of the convention of 
1865 between the Latin countries, in consequence of which, through the 
depreciated paper of Italy, the silver of the latter flowed in to disturb the 
currency of France ; after the suspension in France, too, her silver caused 
similar inconveniences in Belgium and Switzerland. But these, as r remarked, 

are objections against the double standard. As regards gold coin, no con- 
vention seems to be required. On the other hand, nations which have the 
single standard provide themselves with silver-token coins for change, by 
making them legal tender for small amounts only, and limiting the amount 
of the total production. Through the medium of the gold coins thre 
tokens would be brought into simple arithmetical relations with those of 
other countries ; but if those countries, through misconduct or misfor- 
tune, are compelled to export their coin, the silver would take the form of 
simple bullion, and could not depreciate the tokens whose artificial value it 
We quote one sentence from Dr. Bamberger which, 
sound argument against interna- 


could not share. 
though it does not appear to furnish any 
tional cireulation. does set forth with amusing natret? the reason of the 
‘* What irony, for example, would lic in a commcn 
‘God prote:t 


German distaste for it : 
cvinage which at Paris should be stamped with the motto, 
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France ’—that is, God will give us back by-and-by Metz and Strassburg: | as few besides Mrs. Oliphant can describe young girls. Cecil's generous 
and at Berlin, with the motto, * God with us "—that is, God will help us to | practical nature is especially well drawn, As we have said, the book ends 


defeat your purposes.” We consideras unrefute | the charge that Germany, | suddenly, but it clearly points to her happy marriage 

by preserving a fractional difference in her gold coin, did adhere to the * Miss Hitchcock's Wedding-Dress’ is like a farce told in the form of a 
traditional policy of isolation, in preference to promoting the comfort, the | novel, with about as much literary merit as goes to the making of the 
convenience, and the friendly intercourse ot mankind. poetry on very filagreed valentines. <A slighter, more tri ial story it wo ld 


As to the second point, Dr. Bamberger maintains that the export of coin | be hard to find. If ‘ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal” had not happened 


depends upon the state of the exchanges ; that these were adverse to Ger- | the fancy of the public, itfis probable that * Miss Hitcheock’s We 
many from causes antecedent to the war, which even, the indemnity | Dress’ would not have appeared. 


Its proper place would have been in the 
did not overcome ; and that the new coinage furnished merely the natural | newspaper of some fair, where there is always a demand for what bears Uv 
and proper means of meeting indebtedness. He sets forth very clearly both | same relation to real literature that the buying and selling at such 
the general principles governing the exchanges and the peculiar cireum- | do to the ordinary routine of commerce. 

stances acting between Germany and France ; but we think he does not | Those who like the novels of Miss Rhoda Broughton will be glad to hear 
sufficiently appreciate the fact that the power which has control of the eur- | of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ which, if it is not written by that author, yet 


reney can, by contraction or expansion, powerfully and almost immediately | reads like the work of a favorite disciple and a warm admirer of her 


ill 


Pineces 


affect the exchanges, and that the German Government, by paying | books. All the rowdiness of Miss Broughton’s stories is to be found here 
out its new gold coin while the exchanges with the existing currency | if anything rather exaggerated—with a# love-story different from hers 
were nearly at the exporting point, merely caused the former to glide over the | in its strict preaching of exalted morality. The best part of the | 
old money and leave the country. Had they, with a sharp eye on the ex- | is that which describes the heroine’s childhood ; the accounts of her ** 
changes, withdrawn the old coin and notes in just sufficient proportion as | ernor’s” 


ook 
Love 
domestic tyranny, his bad temper, and her pranks with her 
they paid out the gold, they might at least have escaped the disadvantage | brothers and sisters, are very amusing and indeed they narrowly eseape 
and discredit of its loss, | being pathetic. When the love-story appears, the book falls off, and it 
Ve take leave of this interesting treative with the remark that a transla- | ends in as shocking bad taste as can be imagined. The last words of her 
tion of it would surpass in value most of our original literature on kindred | lover sent to the heroine speak of going through ** God's rye.” But good taste 
subjects. is not this writer’s strong point. Indeed, her vulgarity is amazing in quan 
tity and quality, but yet she is bright, and her book is in its way enter 

RECENT NOVELS.* taining. 
| igre who remember that pleasant novel, ‘ My Littie Lady,’ will gladly and a Lea oon ab ee — - — meng a pecuah moves that 
take up another story by the same author, but ‘ Ersilia’ will hardly be | ie 1 ietioally se preamngenten tata ana . pig - = 
found as attractive as its predecessor. The heroine, Princess Zaraikine, is finitely more pains on the part of the writer. Slapping on the back, L low 


There is a great deal that is natural in the telling of the story, 


ut the 


. . — swary cart or hel she fray n @ me 
° . - i | or yi oO! ) ) V V ’ WwW i wn trom cover to ¢ el 
represented as an attractive, generous enthusiast, more like a woman of thirty fights nd romps of every sort rs d the book fr : ' pas : 
* | heroine, who never opens her lips except to talk the loudest slang or to 


than one of twenty-three, who has been deserted by her husband, and, 
thinking him dead, falls in love with and is about tomarry an Englishman, 
when the detested Prince returns to the surface of society and brings about . a nt 3 

a great deal of confusion. The narrative is awkward, with long paren- | she prefers, are by no means sticks. The plot is not a very new one, but it 
is told soas to leave a lump in the throat of the untastidious reader, 


make irreverent remarks about her elders, is a well-drawn creature, and 


her two lovers, the good one whom she does not like, and the bad one whom 


theses, and digressions and perplexing interchanges between the first and 


3 third persons, so that the pathos is diluted by a fecling of weariness, but, | en ee Ser es gags i i P< 
a on the other hand, the people are for the most part vividly drawn, and retard prpedemlingensigeeerdepens ee ret oo e ohare 
FS there are here and there pretty bits of description of scenery. The story, | YOUNS - erpnaninage ~~ + a wane periays _—— 
a as a whole, is made up for a direct attack on the reader's emotions—which Lis oe had riggers — pene ruraites’ agri _— weer 
a is fair enough, for one does not take up a novel for scientific instruction — hn: ene. SURMRNENE,, Ree Sanne Senpeeery: Ramune. mee -aeues, -eae 


but at times the author of ‘ Ersilia’ seems to have overdone the depressing arn ges eae candensteose nde tenndagirenpiealaadeiae st 
scenes, as where the Prince who has just shot in a duel the man whom the can - wages s _ meeaqeeane “ rng wien we ete wouks be 
Princess expected to marry, tries to keep his wife from seeing him when he puny ar ab ten a prety sess dateggd rear = hhencuel 
is dying. : tomed to tiger-like heroes and their cloying suecess. But out of this some- 
In ‘ An Odd Couple’ Mrs. Oliphant portrays a milder and more fre- vam macnn arrgren _ eet aap tphane danger reper psn 
quent form of marital unhappiness, which, however, by a little stretch of sbeans Sapeteny, Se Shes Hae onenagrus reer annene s oe psleigitaes . mere 
the art of the novelist in search of an interesting plot, leads to the separa- — magne happy; aay See Sete eet See See Oe . eM 
tion of the husband and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Tremenheere. The father re- happy. aden esa - wearers a —_ an me _ gg ete rl 
tains the daughter and the mother takes the son, and both suffer from Mrs. ar ” ae ee see eae aew : ee ores ands . ; 
Oliphant’s gentle satire, who always writes as if she had observed countless ee . — engeneney ap tlt — prenntinnetyeuagley 
households and was never weary of describing the amusing scenes that took eng Sy ee Soe en, rege ment ioe psi, are my — 
place before her. Her field is a very narrow one ; she seldom goes outside |” Pee + coe Fe ee ag oe npeneny — 
of the parlor in her simple but charming stories, unless it be to give a little |“ nigra ried ee en ey Se oe pee 
rap at some clergyman or other who is affected in church ; but on her ow n = a or supgedogeesd penee he toes , i 
ground she is without a rival. She is a worthy successor to Jane Austen. anager te ae ee Se ave es yer - * Mi ; -~— 
* An Odd Couple’ appeared as the Christmas story of the London Graphic, agen = ne rahe aman, — = args ede appareils —_ “4 
and hence when issued in book-form it gives us an impression of rather me a adr gah onan ow" rng —— heresit-erad 
light weight, but it is admirably adapted for what was originally intended — omen ms aera mgiecs — raghicage sig 
Her ‘Curate in Charge’ is more complicated than * An Odd Couple,’ in — - epee - ee ae ae by = a ee 
spite of its sudden end, which seems more like a freak of the printer and wena ae 2 Se ney “ - —. re sia ae 
binder than the result of the writer’s determination, unless. indeed, as she en tbe ene baie eon - ere +. ey see 
character or an impossible combination of incidents. If the novelist 


» get his history 


has done before, she is going to give us more of the story of these peo} lt the bk ‘aks j ¥ ett 
: : % ; succeeds, however, the history sinks into comparative iInsigni 

another novel. The curate in charge, Mr. St. John, is a simple-minded ro Ws ye ‘ : ta 
: Lord Lytton, in urging the claims of this book, asserts that his father was 


unworldly parish priest, who, after retaining a position for twenty yea 


is turned out by a very highly cultivated young man from Oxford, wh 


le in a 
hicance, 





peculiarly able to treat of this subject, not only by ‘+ the intuitive penetra- 


10 . . . ° 
; a : : . ‘ tion of character and motive which is common to every great romance- 
. knows more about old china and rare engravings than he does about human er 
) nature. Mr. St. John finds himself about to be cast out helpless into the ‘The Curate in Charge. By Mrs. Oliphant * New York: Harper & Bros. 1876. 





Hitchcock's Wedding-Dress. By the authcr of ‘Jobn Jerning'am’'s 
rnal,” ‘A Very Young Couple,’ ete.. ete.’ New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 







world, without means or hope of support for his four children. Two of Jou 


‘ . . 18. 
these are daughters, Cecil and Mabel, and they are both admirably described iC A Novel. New York: D Appleten & Co. 1876 
‘ Ercili ' : 9 : ‘p Pora Womas's Seke. By Mrs. borrester, euthor of ‘ Do- 
Y ne ey By the author of ‘ My Little Lady. Leisure Hour Series. New | lores,’ lelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1816, 
ork: Henry Holt & Co. 17%, P. tan An Unfl isted Historical Rov suce. By thelate Lord 


‘An Odd Couple. By Mrs. Oliphant.’ International Series. Philadelphia: | fy is S ‘ohe Edition. Philadelphia: } nie 
Porter &Coates, 1s7. Yy I i Serie niladeipbia : pA. a. oie ol bendy ae —— Edition Philadelphia: J. B. Lippi.cott 
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writer.” but aby ib f deding preelie d/y with political questions, 

d [his] exy ihe active management of men.” But what sort of 
+7 mY! tl ( i i] Weshingt ve V ten ¢ zat, 
ur f « i 1 t rt can ted, he uld have 
made | fortune by writh romances ; and. with regard to Lord Lytton’s 
intu ( f characte and motives, peruap the less said the 
be ld be vaguer than the figures representing abstract 
cuclit literary formulas which fill his books. German and French 
criti il s set him much higher than do those who spexk his own lan- 
guage. Karl Hillebrand, in his last volume, acknowledges all his faults, 
but asserts for him that, although his philosophy and his poetry are equally 


empty, he yet has a feeling for them both, and, moreover, that he has an 


air of refinement which atones for all his deficiencies. These critics may 


perhaps be able to praise ‘ Pausanias.” To most of us it will seem to be a 
vain atterapt to make humana beings out of musty remains, and to picture 


before us 
One thing is tolerably sure, however, and that is that no man or 


i state of society of which our means of knowledze are almost no- 
thing. 
woman. outside of some few theatres, ever walked about and talked as do 
the characters in this novel, which, especially in view of its unfinished cor- 
dition, might well have been left unprinted. 

Mr. James Payn is a busy writer, but there are some other qualities 
which he lacks. In his latest novel, * Halves,’ the hero falls in love with the 
ward of a disrepntuble attorney, and in order to be near the object of his 
affections he begins the study of the law in her guardian’s oflice. This guar- 
dian at dinner one day makes mention of a compact he had made with his 
brother, when they were both much younger, that if either should ever make 
any money he would share it with the other if he were in need. Soon after- 
wards the other brother appears, sun-burned, white-bearded, with a mena- 
gere of tropical animals and birds, and at first, being considered rich, is 
petted ; afterwards, he gives himse!f out for poor, and receives all man- 
ner of contumely and ill-treatment from his sister-in-law and brother, who 
had been thinking a good deal about the compact In short, this sister-in- 
law does not seem to have read many novels, or her conduct would have been 
discreeter : she would not have turned the wanderer out of her house when 
he really had more money than he knew what todo with. In other respects 
the conduct of this lady was reprehensible, and especially in endeavoring to 
horse-hair sofa, net at one meal but 
the horse-hair being cut into infinitesmal pieces and 


poison her husband’s ward with a 
hommopathically, 
sprinkled like salt or pepper on her food. Quite as startling is the dummy 
who draws an annuity, and who is really as lifelike as any one in the book. 
it would be unnecessary to give all the ingenious intricacies of the plot : of 
course the young hero marries the girl who survived the attempt at poison- 
ing her, and they inherit all the rich brother’s money, while the others come 
to bad ends, one, indeed, becoming a member of the ** Ring” of this city, 
aceording to Mr. Payn. 

‘Davault’s Mills’ is well-written, and displays here and there pleasant 
intelligent lacks the come. 
The de- 
velopment of the plot runs on too calinly, and the conversations of the 


touches of humor and observation, but it 


pactness which is needed for the successful treatment of a stery. 


characters, although natural enough in themselves, sometimes give too little 
aid in bringing matters to the necessary crisis, so that the eager reader of 
novels, accustomed to more fiery draughts, will perhaps find this tale pall 
upon his taste. 

Any one meditating a trip to Brooklyn or to Jersey City and exceedingly 
anxious to wile away the monotony of the journey, will perhaps be satisfied 
‘The Summerfield Imbroglie,’ by Mr. Mortimer 
‘A Lucky Disappointment,’ by Florence Marryat. At the 
voyage the books may well be left in the ferry-boat, for it would 


with two brief novelettes, 
Collins, and 
end of the 

be hypercritical to say that they are not better reading than the framed ad- 
yertisements or the ** Warnings to Passengers.” 


History of the United States. By J. A. Doyle. With Maps illustrative 
of the acquisition of Territory and the inerease of Population, by Francis 
A, Walker, Professor of Hlistory and Political Economy in the Sheffield 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876, 
104.)}—Mr. Doyle's ‘ Llistory of the United States’ will be found, 


5 


ne of the very best of Mr. 


Scientific School of Yale College. 
limo, pp 
we believe, Ireemen’s series, and, as an ‘‘out- 


‘ 


side view” of our cow try, deserves to be weleomed and widely known 


‘Halves: A Novel. By James Payn,author of ‘The Best of Husbands,’ ete , 
' Harper & Bros. 18°6 


A Novel. By Charles Henry Jones.’ Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lipp tt & Co, 7s 
i Sammoerfle'd Imbroglio. A Tale, By MortimerCollins.’ Boston : Loring. 
ssh 
\ Lucky Disaypointment. By Florence Marryat.’ Boston: Loring. 1876, 
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among us. In such an outside view the idea of proportion is ene of the 
most important points, and in the present case it is an interesting and sig- 
nificant ene. The book is in the main a history of the colonial period, 
supies considerably more than half of its pages, the events which 
led immediately 


to the Revolution being introduced on page 224. Com- 


leading American historians, we find that Eliot gives to 
this period only 179 pages out of 466, and Hilcreth two volumes out of six— 
neither of these historians, by the way, coming down to so late a period as 
Mr. Doyle. As niight be expected from this proportion, the history of the 
American Republic is meagre and unsatisfactory, while that of the eole- 


nial period is admirably full and clear. 





Even for this period we do not 
approve of the arrangement, although we admit that no pessible arrangement 
Still, it appears to us clear that the colonial 
period as a whole is properly divided into two parts, the first embracing 
the planting of the colonies, ending with that of Pennsylvania in 1682 ; for 
the settlement of Georgia in 1733 was a mere incident. 


is free from objections. 


Again, we are in- 
clined to think that the most perspicuous arrangement in this period of 
colonization is, after nsrrating the settlement of Jamestown, to take them 
up in three groups—New England, the Middle States, and the South— 
itcelf until the revolution of 1688, 
nearly as important an epoch in American as in English history 


treating each of them by which forms 
But Mr. 
Doyle, after a chapter bringing the history of Virginia down to the Revolu- 
tion, does the same by New England in six chapters, following these with 
Maryland, New York, the Curolinas, the Quaker colonies, and Georgia, 
with a chapter for each in the order here given. Two chapters then bring 
the military and the internal history down to the commencement of the 
Revol:tion. 
of the unity which really belongs to it. 

Besides Prof. Walker’s excellent maps, he has corrected a number of 
errors in detail, as we are told in the Note. He very properly, however, did 
not venture to alter Mr. Doyle’s judgments, otherwise he would unquestion- 
ably have challenged the surprising statement, p. 335, that the Abolitionists 
‘*ventured to put forward the doctrine that Congress ought to suppress 


’ 


We think that this arrangement deprives our colonial history 


slavery.” Other statemerts, correct in themselves, carry a faise impression, 
because the compression of the post-Revolutionary period made it impossible 
to enter sufficiently into detail. For example, p. 299, after speaking of 
certain excusable removals from office by Jefferson, it is said, ‘* Later 
Presidents, however, have, without any such excuse, followed his example,” 
nowhere intimating that this gigantic abuse began with Jackson, twenty- 
eight years later. So, on p. 336, dehn Brown at Harper's lerry is repre- 
sented as the attacked party. 


Hing and Commonwe lit : A Uistory of Charles I. and the Great Rebel- 
lion. By B. Meriton Cordery and J. Surtees Phillpotts. (Philadelphia : 
J. Ul. Coates & Co. 12mo, pp. 399.3—This is a very excellent little book, 
containing probably the best brief history of the Great Rebellion—or rather, 
as it is now often called, the English Revolution—that is to be found. It 
has two conspicnous merits that are not always found together: it is very 
good in its treatment of constitutional points, and it is full of well-selected 
and interesting incidents, A very instructive table at the beginning gives 
wn analysis of the English Government in the seventeenth century, in 
which the arbitrary features are distinguished from those that rest upon 
law, by being printed in italics. This depicts very forcibly to the eye the 
nature and the details of that great contest against Prerogative which 
forms the most important single series of events in English history. The 
first chapter is in great part a commentary upon this table, and is suffici- 
ently full end explicit upon everything except the arbitrary side of Civil 
Judicature. In regard to this, no reason is given for mentioning the 
Council Board by the side of the S'ar Chamber ; moreover, there were other 
arbitrary courts of the same character as the Council of North which are 
not mentioned—for example, those of the Welsh Marches and of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. The battles are well described, and illustrated with a num- 
ber of plans—a peculiarly valuable feature, as we do not remember any 
generally aecessible book that contains them. The judgments of men and 
events seem to us generally just, but the authors o not appear to have 
made use of Mr. Gardiner’s studies with regard to the early career of Straf- 
ford ; even Strafford and Laud bave a right to more credit than they 
receive here, and it would noways lessen their deserved infamy. The book 
is always interesting, by reason of its matter, but the style is neither easy 
nor correct. 


os —— $$ —_—____—____. 


Life-Listcries of the Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania. By Thomas G. 
Gentry. (Philadelphia: Published by the Author. 1876. In two vols. 
Vol. L, 12mo, pp. xvi.-399.)--In spite of what might be inferred from its 
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typography, this treatise gives a great deal of information not to be found in 
any one of the works on American ornithology which have 
rapidly of late. Mr. 
close and careful observer, and on his first appearance in book-form he 


multiplied 

Gentry’s previous minor writings showed him to be a 
brings together a large amount of novel and interesting information relat- 
ing to the habits of our familiar birds, noting many minutive which escape 
most persons, and which form. little part of the conventional practice of 
ornithology. He pays special attention to the matter of food, 
inventories of the actual 


taking many 
contents of stomachs examined, identifying the 
insects and fruits by their technical names; and is likewise strong on the 
subject of nidification and its accessories. We repeat, that we have in this 
and after our surfeit of compilation and 
repetition, we like the flavor of anything fresh. Mr. Gertry’s book is 
nothing if net original ; and we are quite sure that this contribution will 
at once put him in the category of authors to be quoted from for an indefi- 
nite period. There is no technicality about the book ; the classification and 
nomenclature are after Dr. Coues; the literary execution is open to much 
We trust the author 
may find a publisher for his second volume, if for no other reason than that 
the mechanical execution may be more worthy of 


treatise a decided acquisition ; 


criticism, especially when the writer essays poetry. 


so excellent a treatise. 
The present volume looks as though it might have been printed at a village 
job-office. 


Die Klajze, mit vollstiindigem kritischen Apparat, ete. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Anton Edzardi. (Hannover: Riimpler. 1875.)—Like Bern- 
hardt’s edition of ‘ Vulfila,’ the present work is a striking evidence of the 
rapid strides made by German philology. As a specimen of typography 
and minute research into manuscript readings it stands even higher, perhaps, 
than Bernhardt’s work. The 
‘ Nibelungenlied.’ 
inferior hand. 


‘Klage,” or dirge, is an appendix to the 
It is composed in a different metre, and by another and 
It consists in part of a résumé, so to speak, of the * Lied,’ 
in part of other matter, and has always been regarded as a valuable com- 
mentary to the greater poem, By an ingenious arrangement of the page 
the editor has made evident to the eye the variants contained in eleven 
manuscripts, as well as his conjectural restorations of certain passages of 
the lost original from which all the present versions are assumed to have 
sprung. Ile has thus done more for the 
for the ‘ Lied’ 
present work makes us regret more keenly than ever the want of a similar 
edition of the ‘ Lied,’ respect. 
An Introduction of eighty-five pages gives the editor’s views of the various 


*‘Klage’ than Bartsch has done 
his would-be variorum edition of 1870. In fact. the 


which is so much more important in every 


manuscripts, of the style, vocabulary, and origin of the poem. These 
views coincide in the main with the Pfeiffer-Bartsch theory (see Nution, 
No, 561), 


after years of angry and fruitless controversy, is at last —s out a 


It becomes thus more and more evident that scholarly ingenuity, 
tolerable solution of the mystery that once attached to the great German 
medixval epic. 


*,* Publishers will confer a favor by aleays marking the price of heir books on the 
wrapper. 
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THE PENNSY! IA ACADEMY 
tT new Academy of Fine Arts was opened Saturday w nd. as 
an enterprise perfected without Governmenta l, a machine for wsthe- 

tic culture set up by a few private persons, it must be accepted as unique. 


New Yorkers have had sufficiently dinned into their ears, perhaps, in era- 





tions at the Metropolitan Musenm and other suitable appeals to liberality, 
the unprecedented gifts which made its erection possible—how twenty-thre 
persons paid $10,000 each almost at once, and the rest of the cost was raised : 
as fast as needed, entirely from the exertions and liberal example of the 


President. While enjoying the happiness of a city so mech in Macenases, 


and giving all credit to Mr. Claghorn for his energy, we must set down the 
historical fact that the Philadelphians have pretty much starved out their 
artists in building them a house. ; 
available for art-1 atronage s been directed to this scheme, the emig 
of painters from the city has been noteworthy New York has profited 
of conciliation and a t:tal 


e patrons of Philadelphia to revive the once flourishing 


by the circumstance ; and it will take vears 
change of bent for t! 
breed of pa 


The build 





ers whem the V have s: 
ing is at Broad 


open thoroughfares or land owned by the Academy, so that the pro! 





and Cherry Streets, protected all round by 


lighting is solved for all time. The construction is 


re 
believe is called the Lombard-Gothie styl 


. an order which is able to com- 
bine realism and nature-study in the ornament with genera! ty of line 
and proportion, An art-museum, as it demands light from the ceilings, 


cannot well be a lofty structure : and the side-aspect of this Academy, with 
hed-like. But 


the facade on Broad Street is hendsome and decorative, with an air of great 


its great depth. approaching three hundred feet, is a littl 
honesty in construction. The material is everywhere arranged in masses ; 
the interior stairway contains stones comprising three steps each of fifteen 


feet width : the stair balustrades are massive bronze; the well in which the 


stairs are placed, decorated to a height with a carved diaper-pattern 
in gold and colors, is broadly rich in effect. The best counsels were 
invited as the work progressed. For the draining of the floor 


of the modelling-room, and its arrangements for hoarding masses of moist 


clay, and abundant water facilities, advice was asked of Mr. Roberts the 


} : } ) 2 | 


sculptor ; similarly, for the largest life-class room, the lighting was not pro- 
jected until after taking advice from the professor of the Sketch-Club life- 
class, Mr. rrangements are, therefore, practicable as wall as 





l thought wes the providing cfa private Cocr forthe 








The 


n of the life-model 
are not seen by those inside the building 


‘ Hed Ll plast! ( melita 


until they emerge in what may he 


1 from the dressing-room. The Academy eontains 


laster-casts amass 


fine collection of | ed during the past seventy years, and 


varying in date from the old Louvre casts presented by Napoleon, to the 
latest Htainable in Europe. Its picture-museum is well-known. 
Everybody refers to it for the study of West—a study not so entirely without 
reward the fashion to pretend. The ‘ Christ Rejected,” ** Death on 


‘*Paul at Athens,” 


tended by the artist's afilatus, are a perpetual appeal to the great classic 


the Pale Ilorse,” though too gigantic to be fully dis- 
principles without which no good historical picture can be constructed. The 
examples of Allston, Leslie, and Gilbert Stuart are admirable. <A pair of 
from the Joseph Bonaparte Collection, are 
unsurpassed in their way in Europe, and there are interesting examples by 
David, Gaspard Poussin, Salvator, Van Goyen, and Van der 
Ilelst. The directors’ enterprise in buying up certain unwieldy but in- 
structive rejefons from the Paris Exposition, such as Faruffini’s ‘* Macchia- 
” and Gastaldi’s ”*—works medalled in France— 
has endowed the Academy with large furniture-pictures, which its enlarged 


large views Vernet, 


by Joseph 


Le Brun, 


velli and Borgia * Parisina 
wall-space now greatly needs ; a similar spirit has made it the repository of 
certain Teutonic melodramas, more remarkable for ponderosity than fine- 
ness, and slightly boring the ordinary visitor with the unheard-of names of 
Wittkamp, Guffens, and Schweminger. The works in marble begin with 
a fine colossal antique from Greece, temporarily mounted on the front of 
though the proper head has 
Museum, and a east can 
procured ;— in there are Steinhauser’s 
Leander,” Lombardi’s ‘* Deborah,” and various other works, by such men 
as Ceracchi (one of the founders of the first Academy), Rush the wood- 
Rinaldi, Powers, and Mosier. Story’s ** Jerusalem,” 


the building; it is in a decapitated state, 
been identified in the British 
modern sculpture, 


doubtless be 
“Hero and 


a favorable ex- 
Of the 
_— selec- 


carver, 
of his overrated literary style, was unveiled at the opening. 
s, largely inereased in number lately tai the 


ample 
antique cast 
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ear the porter’s office, so that these personages | tions of Mr. Sartain, it is unnecessary to speak further, except to empha- 


size the fact that they are the completest collection in this country. The 
. John Lough, a British sculptor who, thoug 
* Lady Geraldine,” has been forgotten by the 
world for thirty years—a ** Battle of the Centaurs,” 


figures 


jargest work of h immor- 


talized by Mrs, einer in 
with twenty life-sized 
in a pyramid—was installed in the principal corridor, and exhibited 
to the public just as the English papers were announcing the artist’s death. 

The opening of the building also marked the resumption of the usual 
spring exhibitions, held since 1811, we believe. There were several reasons 
why the annual exposition could not be expected this year to be a success, 
Every effort having been strained to fill the American department 
at the Centennial, the present display is confessedly inadequate. It com- 
prises, however, among a sad infirmary of invalides, a good bust by 
Iloward Roberts, illustrating the nursery nyth that children are produced 
** Out of the Cabbage” ; Mr. Humphrey Moore’s ‘* Almeh,” a life sized group 
of two figures, not heretofore exceeded in technic in this country, and doing 
justice to the painter’s successive instructors, Géréme, Fortuny, and the two 
Madrazos ; a couple of Mr. W. T. Richards’s best works, with examples of 
Rothermel, Hamilton, and E, Moran ; a head of an Italian boy, by Mr. W 
Sartain, perhaps a little finer than even his ‘*Contadina ” at the New York 
Academy ; efforts by the Sketch Club and by the Philadelphia group of 
etchers, among which P. Moran’s ‘ Dying Lioness” is remarkably good ; 
and, in fact, the exhilaration of a cupful of sack to an intolerable deal of 
bread. 

The Pennsylvania Academy is an example of an art-conservatoire con- 
ducted mainly by the patronage of the rich. It is to be watched as a typical 
instance of the behavior of such an institution lifted completely out of the 
keeping of the artists. Our New York Academy, an ambitious affair re- 
tained within the hands of the artists themselves, has had a rather piteous 
history of debt and jealousy. Whether there is more life in an Academy 
savel from such vicissitudes, under the rule of a kindly despotism, it is for 
the olan institution, the oldest and richest in America, to prove. 
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